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THE STRATEGIC IMPORTANCE OF THE 
PACIFIC OCEAN. 


For over five centuries the great struggle of the civilized world to find 
the shortest route to the Far East and to acquire the trade of that 
great region has been carried on and the struggle still continues. 

The center of ancient civilization and the scene of the world’s 
trade in ancient times was on the shores of the Mediterranean, whence 
three great trade routes led to the Far East: that from Genoa through 
the Dardanelles, over the Black and Caspian Seas, across Asia to 
India; that from Venice across the Isthmus of Suez, through the Red 
Sea and across the Indian Ocean; and finally, the middle route from ¢ 
Antioch down the Euphrates, through the Persian Gulf. The fall of 
Constantinople and its occupation by the fanatic Turks laid the cara- 
vans and ships open to attacks by brigands and pirates, and thus en- 
dangered these routes over land and inland seas. 

The discovery of an all-sea route to India then became the great 
hope of Italy. Before the route around Africa was discovered, how- 
ever, Columbus found the way by the west, a route which will be 
perfected only when the Panama Canal is opened. In consequence 
of this discovery all Europe changed front from east to west, and the: 
world’s progress has been steadily moving in the latter direction since- 
that time. 

Meanwhile, America has been colonized and the United States 
has grown into a world power, and still the civilized world is striving 
westward, Over half a century ago, Thomas H. Benton, one of our 
great statesmen, while advocating the building of the Pacific Rail- 
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road, said, pointing with prophetic finger westward from the nation’s 
capital : 

“There is the East, there is India.” 

Since then the western continent has been spanned by a dozen 
railroads, and yet the route to the Far East is neither wide enough 
nor short enough to satisfy the world’s great nations. The Panama 
Canal must complete what Columbus began—the shortest, easiest 
route to the Far East, by way of the west. 

Columbus’ discovery opened the Atlantic to the world’s trade, but 
in spite of the discoyery of the all-sea route to the east around the 
southern end of Africa, and the opening of the far shorter all-water 
route by way of the Suez Canal, the development of the Atlantic as a 
sea route was only a step in the westward tendency. 

To-day, the statesman looking westward over the ocean from 
Europe sees the broad Pacific glimmering on the farther side of 
America, and the prophetic words of Marquis Ito ring unpleasantly 
in his ear: 

“The center of world history is movmg inevitably towards the 
Pacific Ocean.” 

The growing importance of the Pacific Ocean as a factor in 
World History and International Politics is being recognized by all 
nations, but only dimly by our own. 

An English writer of note (Dr. T. Miller Maguire) recently re- 
marked that: 

“European policy and civilization west of the Niemen are almost 
played out, and the future of International Politics depends on sea- 
power and America and Asia.” 

The Panama Canal will at last open the way that Columbus tried 
to find. After more than four hundred years of human endeavor, his 
dream will have been realized: this will apparently be the last step in 
the solution of the problem, for no further geographical change seems 
possible, and the Pacific Ocean will thus inevitably become the princi- 
pal scene of world history in the future. 

The nations of Europe, particularly Great Britain and Germany, 
have anticipated this tenden¢y, and have endeavored to secure their 
sea routes across this ocean by obtaining possession of important 
strategic points. A glance at their position and our own on this new 
field of operations will not be out of place, and presents, indeed, an 
interesting study. 

In a recent article in the British United Service Magazine, discus- 
sing the position of Australia in the Pacific, we find the following 
suggestive statement: 
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“Race consolidation must precede colonization, as is seen in the 
records of Portugal, Spain, France, Holland and England, to go no 
further back, and, in more recent times, America and Germany. The 
time arrives in the life of a people, as the histories of America and 
Australia show, when the nation, having completed the task of setting 
its house in order, is confronted with the no less important problem 
of guarding the approaches to it.” 

All the, great nations of Europe have set about the solution of this 
problem. It remains for us to do the same. The Pacific is pre-emi- 
nently the water way for the United States, as a glance at the map 
will show. No other nation, except Great Britain, has such close rela- 
tions to this commercial field of operations. It will, therefore, be well 
for us to secure our position in it, strategically, as well as commer- 
cially. 


GREAT BRITAIN IN THE PACIFIC. 


Great Britain has two principal lines of communication across the 
Pacific to the Far East, both from Vancouver, British Columbia; one 
direct to Yokohama, thence to Hong Kong and Singapore, the other 
to Sydney, Australia, via Hawaii and Fiji. The line of communication 
to Vancouver from England, by way of the Atlantic Ocean and the 
Canadian Pacific Railway is a long one, but since England’s sea-power 
on the Atlantic can readily keep the water route open, and since 
Canada, moreover, may be regarded as the ultimate base of operations 
in the Pacific, and British Columbia as the direct or immediate base, 
the Pacific routes are fairly secure, especially as the all-sea route 
from England via Cape Horn is still available. The only nation that 
could threaten the land route is the United States. 

The harbor of Esquimault, at the southern point of Vancouver 
Island, constitutes an excellent naval base, available at all seasons, 
and the coal fields of Nanaimo, in the northeastern part of the island, 
furnish an inexhaustible supply of this requisite for modern warships. 

The first of the above-mentioned lines of communication passes 
between the Aleutian Islands and Hawaii, over a portion of the Pacific 
almost entirely free from islands for a distance of 4,320 nautical miles, 
to Yokohama. There is no harbor of refuge along. this extensive 
storm-swept route. Both the Aleutian Islands and Hawaii flank this 
line of communications. The treaty of alliance with Japan consti- 
tutes the long chain of Japanese islands, terminating with the island 
of Formosa, a portion of British territory for war purposes, with 
splendid harbors and adequate coaling stations. 
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Hong Kong is not only a coaling, repairing and outfitting station, 
and a harbor of refuge, but also a strong intrenched camp. Singa- 
pore, the gateway between the Indian and Pacific Oceans, has an ex- 
cellent harbor with coaling and docking facilities. 

The route from Hong Kong to Singapore is in no way threatened 
by the flanking position of French Indo-China, since the French 
themselves admit that they have not secured their position on the 
sea side here by substantial naval bases. Neither is the route west- 
ward from Singapore threatened in any way. 

The second of the above-mentioned lines of communication across 
the Pacific is 6,764 nautical miles long. In time of peace coal is taken 
in at Hawaii, but in time of war with the United States, the latter 
would flank this line as well as the northern one. 

The Fiji Archipelago possesses good harbors as well as coal. 

The route to the Fiji Islands is flanked by the Samoan Islands 
(owned by Germany and the United States) and by the French 
Archipelagoes of New Hebrides and Caledonia. All these possess 
good harbors, and Caledonia has a well fortified port, available for 
the largest battleships, at Numea (or Port de France). 

The great advantage of this second line of communications is the 
fact that Australia, at the farther end of it, can serve as an immediate 
base of operations in the Far East. The position of Samoa and New 
Hebrides, however, especially the latter, renders the line to England 
or British Columbia insecure. 

The article above cited, in discussing the importance of these 
islands, brings out the following points, which are interesting to our 
own people as well as to the British: 

“These islands, valuable as they are in themselves, are likely soon 
to be of immensely enhanced importance. The opening of the Panama 
Canal will bring them right into the line of traffic on one of the 
world’s great waterways. Their importance is accentuated by the fact 
that Malekula and Sandwich Islands possess two of the finest harbors 
in the whole of the Pacific—harbors so excellent that their present 
commercial worth is trifling to their future value as prospective naval 
a Fo 

“The value of territory in the bulk, as of land in the block, is to 
a great extent regulated by position. The mere area of the islands 
of the Pacific, though very considerable in the aggregate, is not of 
nearly such importance to Australia as the fact that they lie scattered 
about the paths leading to our home. 

“Too much stress cannot be laid on the fact that soon the Panama 
Canal will be opened to trade. The rapid increase of tonnage through 
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the Suez Canal gives some indication of what may be expected in the 
ordinary course of events of the present gigantic undertaking. Right 
in the track of vessels homeward bound from Sydney, by way of the 
Panama Canal, lie the New Hebrides. * * * 

“If the present war is demonstrating one thing more than another, 
it is that the best of fleets, without naval bases, is shorn of half its 
value as a fighting force. Coal, while it immensely increases the 
radius of a ship’s action, shortens its life at sea—when there are 
no fortified bases to serve as coaling stations. It must always be a 
wise policy on our part to see that no foreign power, especially one 
with the splendid fighting traditions of the French mercantile marine, 
makes good its further footing in these waters. * * * 

“The Australian people, in common with the rest of the world, 
have had brought home to them what a few ships can do in creating 
a scare on the high seas. The Rurik, the Rossia, and the Gromoboi, 
operating from Vladivostok, in spite of the overwhelming strength of 
the Japanese Navy in those waters, inaugurated something like a 
panic. It is only necessary to remember the superiority of Havannah 
Harbor and Port Sandwich to Vladivostok as naval bases, their 
position on the Pacific route to England, and British interests in 
respect of shipping, which exceed beyond all comparison those of all 
other nations, to realize our responsibilities in the matter.” 

The Galapagos Islands, off the northwest coast of South America, 
are also under consideration as a British naval and coaling station, 
preparatory to the opening of the Panama Canal. 


THE UNITED STATES IN THE PACIFIC. 


The principal line of communications from the United States over 
the Pacific to the Far East runs from San Francisco via Hawaii, 
Wake Island and Guam to Luzon, in the Philippines. The western 
coast line of the United States, with the splendid harbor of San 
Francisco, the ports in Puget Sound, and the smaller harbors of 
Santa Barbara and San Diego, constitutes a magnificent base of op- 
erations. San Francisco, the metropolis of the Pacific, and the ter- 
minus of a number of trans-continental railway lines, is the most 
important strategic point on this coast, and Seattle, on Puget Sound, 
is rapidly developing into a port of similar importance. The latter, 
however, is not so secure as the former, inasmuch as Admiralty Bay 
and the Straits of Fuca are common property of Great Britain and 
the United States, and each flanks the positions of the other on this 
line. San Francisco, on the other hand, is quite secure from any flank 
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attack, and yet its position flanks the southern British line to Aus- 
tralia. 

The western coasts of the United States, together with the Aleu- 
tian Islands, the Hawaiian group and Guam, have a splendid strate- 
gical position in the Pacific, and with proper fortifications, naval and 
coaling stations, and the requisite garrisons, can control the great 
ocean of the future. 

But, as indicated above, the’ mere possession of a naturally strong 
strategic line or position is nothing; it must be made available for 
warships. The expansion of the United States is as inevitable as its 
growth has been, indeed, expansion is but a continuation of natural 
growth, as the world’s history proves. Admitting, therefore, the pro- 
priety of, and even the necessity for, our interest in the Far East, it 
behooves us to secure our position there. 

The cable to the Philippines and that to Alaska, recently opened, 
have placed all the elements of this strategic position in communica- 
tion one with another. It only remains to place the more important 
strategic points in a state of defense and to equip them with the neces- 
sary stores and material. 

Foremost among these stand the Hawaiian Islands, some 2,100 
miles from San Francisco, practically isolated on the great commer- 
cial routes, not only of the present, but also of the future. The for- 
tification of this point is absolutely essential, not only to preserve our 
communication with the Philippines and the Far East, but also to 
protect our Pacific Coast and its trade. It must also be fitted out as 
a naval base and coaling station. 

Guam, the next stepping-stone in our line of communications, 
must also be fortified. 

In the Philippines themselves strong fortifications must be erected 
at Manila and in Subig Bay, and the latter must be fitted out as a 
strong naval base, capable of supplying and repairing the warships 
of a large fleet. 

In the Aleutian Islands one or more of the best harbors must be 
organized and fortified as naval bases. Kyska Island (near the 180th 
meridian) has the best position strategically, and has been selected 
for that purpose by the naval board. 

The history of the world shows us that we cannot avoid the re- 
sponsibilities resulting from our growth and development, and it 
indicates the Pacific as the future field of commercial (and therefore 
necessarily of military) operations. 


Seameianeeaninaal 





A PERSONAL INSPECTION OF THE WRECK 
OF THE VANDALIA, AT SAMOA, 
MARCH 16, 1889. 


THE Vandalia was wrecked in the harbor of Apia, on the 16th of 
March, 1889, in the gale which wrecked also the flag-ship Trenton, 
the U. S. S. Nipsic, and H. I. G. M. S. Adler, Olga, and Eber, Of 
the above-named. vessels the Nipsic and Olga were gotten afloat 
and are still bearing the flags of their respective nations. 

This narrative must bear a personal character for a reason 
which will appear during its progress, and as my means of ob- 
servation up to the time of going on deck were limited to my im- 
mediate surroundings, I write in the first person. 

During Friday, the 15th of March, 1889, the weather had turned 
stormy, and gusts of fierce wind weighted with rain came down 
over Apia Mountain, indicating a gale of wind on the south side 
of the island, but as one result of the direction of the wind was a 
perfectly smooth sea in Apia harbor, but little fear was entertained 
of the outcome, and, although the barometer kept going down in a 
most abnormal manner, the aspect of the weather was not regarded 
as at all dubious. Towards night, however, the rain increased in 
violence and the wind shifted from south to north and east, blow- 
ing directly into Apia harbor, and, as the barometer continued 
slowly falling, orders were given to secure everything for bad 
weather, so that by sundown of the 15th we had sent all the light 
yards down, secured topmasts, secured the battery for sea, and 
lighted fires under four of the six boilers. One other boiler was 
already in use for distilling. 

Everything was in good condition in the engineer department, 
and at ten o’clock that night, when I turned in, no thought entered 
my mind of the momentous events the next day had in store for 
the ship. 

Once or twice during my sleep I waked up sufficiently to note 
that the motion of the ship was somewhat more irregular than 
was usual even in Apia, where often a heavy swell makes in from 
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the Pacific Ocean of sufficient strength to make it unsafe to keep 
between-deck air-ports open. At one o’clock Chief-Engineer 
Greene called me to relieve him, which I did, and took my station 
in the engine-room within a few minutes after being waked up. 

The chief was in the ward-room, and sitting not far from him 
was Paymaster Arms in his night-gown, and to my mind, as I 
passed through on the way to the engine-room, looking very much 
alarmed. I never saw the paymaster again, save a momentary 
glimpse through a hatch-hood about daybreak of that day. The 
engines were running slowly when I reached the engine-room, and 
after satisfying myself that everthing was in good order I took 
my place on the upper platform, from whence I could overlook 
nearly the entire department. 

The motions of the ship at this time were very violent, 
so that, between pitching, rolling, and bringing up against the 
anchors, a firm footing was next to impossible. Things went on 
in this way without notable incident until about four o’clock, 
when the wind seemed to increase in violence, the sea rising at the 
same time in direct proportion, and some one from the deck in 
answer to my inquiry for “news” said that one or two merchant- 
men had apparently foundered at their anchors, and that the Eber 
and Adler, two German men-of-war, seemed to be in danger of 
going on the reef, but that it was too dark to speak with much 
certainty of anything. 

About 5.45, or perhaps near six o’clock, a tremendous shock 
was felt, and for an instant we all thought below that the ship had 
struck. Almost before, however, the idea could be put into words 
an immense mass of water came pouring down through the engine- 
room hatch, deluging everything and nearly carrying me off my 
feet into the moving machinery below. From this we understood 
that a sea had boarded us from forward, swept aft with almost 
resistless force, filling the decks more than hatch high with water, 
and finally drowning out the cabin, after throwing every one about 
the decks on their “beam ends.” 

One of my men, an old oiler, named John Myers, was on the 
topgallant forecastle at the time, and before he knew what had 
happened to him found himself tossed aft in the swirl of water, 

‘bringing up against the cabin bulkhead more scared than hurt. 
From this time we were boarded by seas continually, and the en- 
gine-room was flooded with sea water so frequently that an at- 
tempt to escape the deluge was hopeless, and, divesting myself of 
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everything save my shoes, an undershirt, and pair of trousers, I 
stood in my place of vantage, overlooking everything in the de- 
partment, giving orders when necessary, watching the steam- © 
gauge, the clinometer, and waiting for events. 

Gradually, as the situation grew more desperate, the steam in 
the boilers-was increased until a final pressure of sixty pounds 
was reached, and the speed of the engines was, from time to time, 
augmented, and by observation and the reports of my men from 
hour to hour I was able to inform Captain Schoonmaker and Lieu- 
tenant Carlin, who occasionally appeared at the engine-room 
hatch, that everything was going on satisfactorily, and that I had 
no reason to fear any untoward event in my part of the ship. I 
have characterized the motion of the ship as “violent” when I en- 
tered the engine-room at one o’clock, but that word is inadequate 
to express the state of affairs as daylight began to clear the scene 


for observation. 
A constant grip of something was essential to safety, and an 
occasional lurch of unusual force would cause even the firmest 


grasp to waver for a moment. 

Soon after daylight word was passed down to me that the 

Nipsic was ashore, the Eber on the edge of the reef, and the Adler 
apparently drifting towards the same perilous point. So far, I 
was told, our anchors had not dragged, and if the engines held out 
it was thought that no great danger need be feared for the Van- 
dalia. 
As the day wore on, however, the Olga and the Calliope, Ger- 
man and English men-of-war respectively, seemed to be running 
amuck around the harbor, and to avoid collision with the former, 
which would have been fatal to both, our chains were veered to 
to their full extent, and that seemed the turning-point in our fight 
for life. Beginning at that time, I believe, the Vandalia com- 
menced dragging her anchors, and as every fathom dragged 
brought the two anchors nearer and nearer together, lessening 
their practical holding power, and as the gale instead of showing 
signs of slackening its force increased to a hurricane, the sea keep- 
ing pace with the wind, it became evident that we were fast ap- 
proaching a desperate strait. 

As the ship would roll and careen until the deck was almost 
perpendicular, from my vantage in the engine-room I could catch 
glimpses of the sea, the weather, and whatever else could be seen 
in the few seconds offered for observation. During one of these 
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glimpses I saw a ship almost on top of us, pitching and tossing 
like an egg-shell, and at the same instant I saw her keel as far aft 
as under her mainmast, by which some idea can be formed of the 
terrible state of the sea. This vessel was the English warship Cal- 
liope, and a moment after a rush of our men forward past the 
engine-room hatch on deck indicated some approaching calamity, 
and a fierce shock, shaking the ship from stem to stern, told that 
the Calliope had struck us. The blow threw every one from his 
feet, and it seemed as though some fatal injury must have been 
done to one or both ships. 

But as our starboard quarter-galley was the only sufferer, and 
as I saw the Calliope a moment later on the port beam, it was 
evident that the end was not yet come. One of the doleful 
effects of this collision, however, was the breaking of a water- 
gauge glass on one of the boilers, and as the steam and water 
poured out under a pressure of sixty pounds it became quite an un- 
dertaking to shut it off. For some time this could not be done, 
for it must be understood that the motion of the ship was so 
violent that it was almost impossible to keep one’s feet even with 
something to hold on by. So, fearing a catastrophe and being un- 
willing to assume any extra risks, I ordered the fires hauled from 
that boiler and gave the order to disconnect it from the rest of the 
battery. The straining of the ship, however, had been so great 
that the power valve could not be operated, and for a while it 
seemed as though disaster was about to overtake us for lack of 
steam, the boiler operating as a sort of condenser for part of the 
steam formed by the other boilers. By the time all of these events 
had occurred, and the steam pressure had fallen in all boilers to 
twenty-seven pounds, the accident was repaired, fires relighted in 
that boiler, and for the remainder of the time, and until the ship 
struck, the engines worked with a steady pressure of sixty pounds. 
During all these hours it must be borne in mind that we had noth- 
ing to eat or drink, for the decks were full of sea-water, the galley 
was afloat, the sea had made its way down the hatches, and spoiled 
the drinking water in the ship’s tanks, so my men found them- 
selves in desperate straits from hard work, heat, hunger, and 


' . thirst. Not a man, however, showed the white feather, but every 





soul, from the machinist, Gibson, who stood so faithfully at his 
post, to the coal-heavers in the bunkers, did his duty promptly, 
obeyed every order with alacrity and intelligence, and showed 
from the beginning that disposition to obey orders, which kept 
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them at their posts, until I ordered them to leave, after the ship 
struck. Some of the men, especially one or two of the water-ten- 
ders, began to show signs of giving out, so about 8:30, it must have 
been, though, to tell the truth, my idea of time during that fore- 
noon is somewhat hazy, I succeeded in gaining access to the sur- 
geon’s dispensary, where | got sufficient stimulants to serve out 
about two ounces to each of the men in the fire-room, who seemed 
in need of it, and the effect, without exception, was good. 

And so the day wore on, the pangs of hunger and thirst added 
to the other miseries of the occasion. An occasional jerking 
motion told that the anchors were dragging, so it seemed but a 
question of time when the Vandalia would follow the Nipsic, Ad- 
ler, and Eber. The last-named vessel had entirely disappeared, 
while the Adler was high, but not dry, on the reef, on her beam 
ends, the sea battering her bottom to pieces with every wave. 

Several times during these perilous hours I heard such blood- 
curdling messages from the deck as this: “For God’s sake, Web- 
ster, give her more steam: we’re lost, we’re lost.” Then again: 
“Open her out; we’re on the reef; go faster, go faster.” From 
Captain Schoonmaker and Lieutenant Carlin, however, I heard 
nothing but an occasional inquiry as to the situation, and once I 
remember the captain asked how long I could keep up the speed 
at which the engines were then running, and my reply that I could 
keep it up all day seemed to afford him much satisfaction. This 
was the last time I saw him, for not long after this the final 
catastrophe came. During the morning, and probably not far 
from 9:30, one of the sailors shouted down the hatch that the Cal- 
liope was trying to put to sea, and we all felt relieved, for up to 
this time she and the Olga had been like bulls in a china shop, 
smashing into everything left afloat in the little harbor. 

As will be perceived, my record so far has been limited to the 
few events occurring in my especial domain, the engine-room, and 
to such hasty glimpses caught of the scenery as the rolling of the 
ship offered, so my account thus far contains no very stirring epi- 
sodes. 

By these glimpses I could see that the air was thick with 
blinding spray and spoon-drift, and, as I had cause to know later 
on, the water was thickly charged with sand brought from the 
bottom through the violence of the waves and the force of the 
wind. 

Ten o’clock approached, and from various signs it became ap- 
parent that the final event was not far off; but still the engines 
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maintained their regular speed, still I was able to report “no water 
in the bilge, everything working well,” and still my men clung 
to their posts without a murmur or a whimper. 

Several of the marine guard, headed by Sergeant Coleman, 
came down during the forenoon as volunteer firemen and coal- 
heavers, and, to their credit be it said, they stayed at their posts 
to the very last, only going on deck with the rest of the men when 
ordered to do so. 

And so the minutes flew by, until about 10:30 o’clock, with a 
crash, which sent everybody sprawling, the Vandalia struck bot- 
tom, and in an instant it seemed as though pandemonium was let 
loose. The roaring of the gale, the lashing of the waves, and the 
loud cries of command on deck were almost overpowered by the 
creaking and groaning which seemed to come from every timber 
in the ill-fated ship. The order to stop the engines was hardly 
given and obeyed before a second order was bellowed down the 
engine-room hatch to “abandon ship,”—that most terrible phrase. 
Here the discipline and steadiness of the engineer department 
showed itself, for as soon as the order to stop the engines was 
given everything was done exactly as it would have been had the 
ship been coming to anchor, and when I went into the fire-room 
to give the order to abandon the ship the men were still there, and 
only left in obedience to command. Passing through the fire- 
room, I saw that several of the glass water-gauges had been 
broken by the shock of going aground, so that it was impossible 
to live there, but I was able to see that every man was out of the 
department before I tried to make my escape. Before going on 
deck I saw every part of the engine-room and fire-room, and sent 
every man on deck I saw. Subsequent events proved that every- 
body got on deck in safety. 

On my way up to the engine-room ladder from the fire-room, I 
rapidly opened one of the main safety valves to prevent an explo- 
sion,—a needless precaution as it turned out,—and then hesitated 
for an instant whether to try and save anything from my room. 

Of course, it must be understood that all of these events oc- 
curred in less time than it takes to write them, for the ship was 
rapidly filling with water, and the sea was making a complete 
breach over her. 

Several times during the morning it had occurred to me that it 
might become necessary to attempt to reach the deck through the. 
engine-room hatch, so to prepare for the struggle which must 
then ensue I had slipped my naked feet into a pair of unlaced 
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shoes, which could be kicked off at the proper moment. But, as 
has been seen, resort to such an extremity was not called for. 

Before going further into the narrative portion of this recital, 
an account of a few incidents during the hours from I to 10:30 
A. M. may not be out of place. Many times during the latter part 
of the forenoon the pitching of the ship was so violent that the 
screw would be lifted entirely out of water, and the engines, re- 
lieved of ‘all load except their own friction, would go tearing 
around at a terrifying velocity until the stern, settling into a wave, 
as the bow reached cloudland, the instantaneous increase of load 
on the propeller would cause the engines to stop quite still, on one 
occasion for more than ten seconds, when they would resume their 
normal speed until another avalanche of water would come over 
the stern. 

From the manner and frequency with which the engine-room 
was deluged with sea-water I judged that during most of the fore- 
noon the ship must have been drifting broadside to the wind and 
sea. Subsequent events confirmed this. In addition to the onset 
of the volumes of water pouring into the engine-room, those who, 
like myself, were compelled to weather the storm the best we 
could, were almost suffocated by the quantities of steam given off 
by the various pipes and portions of the engines deluged with 
water which were hot enough for the purpose, and it seemed once 
in a while as though we must abandon our posts from this cause 
alone. 

Can one imagine a worse combination of circumstances than 
this? A helpless ship drifting on a reef before a hurricane of wind, 
the engine-room alternately filled with blinding water and suf- 
focating steam, almost no prospect of escape, should she fill before 
striking, and, above all, almost total ignorance of the situation on 
deck. Fortunately the very inability to know the desperate straits 
towards which the ship was speeding was, perhaps, a good cause 
for the courage and lack of panic exhibited by the engineer force 
under my command. At all events the idea that we were like rats 
in a trap, down below as we were, never seemed to strike any one 
of us. And now, the last duty having been performed and all my 
men being well on deck, I come to the period of my own escape 
to the upper air, and, as I fondly hoped, to safety and the com- 
panionship of my fellow-officers. During all the hours from the 
time I entered the engine-room until now I had held no communi- 
cation with any of the other officers except through the engine- 
room hatch, and, mingled with the reassuring words and looks of 
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Captain Schoonmaker and Lieutenant Carlin, were the direful pre- 
dictions, objurgations, and alarming words poured through the 
same opening from various others on deck, who were far from 
being so cool and hopeful as those two officers. 

My final struggle was determined by the fact of the apparent 
impossibility of getting on deck by way of the after hatch, the 
water pouring over the stern and port side of the ship in such vol- 
umes that I felt the desperate condition of my affairs, and, guided 
by what little light came down the fore hatch and accompanied by 
a fireman named Melville, I struggled forward on the berth-deck, 
the violent motions of the ship as she thumped the bottom with 
every sea throwing us to the deck every few feet as we stumbled 
onward. On my way towards the hatch I noted the fact that the 
berth-deck was filled with a blinding mist, which must have come 
from the pipe supplying steam to the capstan-engine under the 
topgallant forecastle, but through the dim light I recognized En- 
sign Heath, who had come below for some purpose in connection 
with his duty. Determined that no reflection should rest upon my 
memory as an officer in the event of this being my last day upon 
earth, I called Heath’s attention to the fact that all of my men 
were out of the engine-rooms and fire-rooms and requested him to 
remember this to my credit should he be my survivor. He hur- 
riedly promised to remember my request, and, in point of fact, re- 
minded me afterwards of my reporting to him under such circum- 
stances the fact that the engineer lepartment was under discipline 
and obedience to the bitter end. 

Reaching the hatch immediately abaft the break of the fore- 
castle, I managed to scramble on deck not far from the galley, and 
in common with every one else in my neighborhood, seized a 
lashed hammock, many of which were under the forecastle, as a 
sort of life-preserver at the last extremity. Many of the crew 
were huddled together under the starboard side of the forecastle 
and for a few minutes it seemed as though we were in a place of 
safety, for although the water was pouring over the topgallant 
forecastle and threatening to engulf the ship with every surge, the 
spar-deck was comparatively free of water, probably two feet 
deep, and the port forward pivot port still maintained itself against 
the blows of the sea. 

Soon, however, as the ship settled more and more, and as the 
sea rose with each interval of time, the port bridle ports were stove 
in, the port pivot was carried away, and before we could realize 
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what had happened we found ourselves up to the neck in water 
and a wild scramble began for a place on the topgallant forecastle. 

Casting aside my hammock as a needless incumbrance, I made 
a dash for the starboard ladder leading to the forecastle, but while 
doing my best to escape from the beating waves, which all at once 
seemed to take complete possession of the ship, I lost my footing, 
was cast headlong into the waterway, and in my wild struggles for 
something to hold fast to, I must have clutched ropes or other ob- 
jects in such a way that pretty nearly all of my finger-nails, sof- 
tened as they were by the hours of soaking they had undergone, 
were turned back, all unconsciously to myself at the time, and, as 
I had kicked my shoes off at the first sign of a struggle for life, 
my feet became badly bruised during my struggles; and when at 
length I managed to secure a rope made fast at its upper end, and 
clambered to the topgallant forecastle, I found I had been con- 
siderably bruised, but so far as I could ascertain no bones were 
broken. 

For the first time I was able to see for myself the situation so 
far as the Vandalia was concerned. 

The majority of the officers were aft on the poop-deck, some of 
the men had gone aloft, some were in the rigging, and not a few 
were in the same situation as myself. Once in a while a man 
would take his life in his hands, and, jumping overboard, make a 
brave attempt to reach the shore. I believe, without exception, 
these men were drowned, for the sea was constantly increasing, 
while the strength of the men were as steadily growing less. A 
short distance inside of the Vandalia lay the Nipsic, driven up on 
the beach and abandoned by her crew and officers. 

We were lying approximately broadside to the beach and about 
two hundred and fifty yards distant, where we could plainly see 
the natives and men and officers from the Nipsic passing to and 
fro in vain endeavors to render some assistance to their endan- 
gered fellows. Soon the ship began to fill with water and a mis- 
cellaneous quantity of floating objects came pouring up through 
the hatchways,—chairs, mattresses, pieces of lumber, hammocks, 
all the débris of a wrecked ship, soon filled the decks, and, floating 
away over the bulwarks, which by this time were just awash, 
covered the sea with floating wreckage, dangerous to swimmers, 
and indicating the sad fact that the Vandalia was a doomed ship. 

Our situation was desperate to the last degree, and as the seas 
began pouring over the topgallant forecastle it became evident that 
a higher perch was necessary, so, with Hobson’s choice before me, 
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I clambered to the fife-rail of the foremast, and, securing a position 
on the lee side of the mast, preparéd to hold on for dear life. 

The position was one filled with peril, for the seas, mountains 
high, engulfed all that part of the ship every few. minutes, and as 
I was standing barefooted on the coils of rope cast over the pins 
of the fife-rail, one bare arm thrust through the starboard Jacob's 
ladder, the other hand grasping some of the running rigging lead- 
ing aloft, I found my situation sufficiently painful. With me, and 
in precisely the same plight, were five or six of my men, prepared 
to “stand by the wreck” while life endured. 

Some distance up the starboard fore rigging crouched Assistant 
Surgeon Cordeiro and Lieutenant Culver, while somewhere aloft, 
and exposed to the full fury of the blast, Surgeon Harvey was 
clinging, naked from the waist up, the fierce gale having torn his 
shirt off some time during the forenoon. 

Soon after acquiring a foothold on the fife-rail the ship began to 
heel slowly over towards the sea until it seemed certain that she 
was going to capsize or be beaten to pieces by the waves, which 
grew in violence the longer the gale continued. 

My heart sank within me as this thought passed through my 
mind, for in the face of such a sea as was then running, filled as it 
would be with the most dangerous wreckage, the chance for rescue 
was too small to be reckoned on. 

Just as it seemed that the next sea would tear the ship to 
pieces, the movement stopped and slowly began to retrogade, until 
at length, reaching approximately an even keel, the ship settled on 
the bottom, and that fear at least was over. 

Slowly the hours passed, and to all appearances the gale was 
no nearer an end than at the beginning, while the sea, steadily in- 
creasing, began to sweep an occasional man overboard, and to go 
overboard now meant certain death. 

Some of our men tried to swim to the Nipsic, and once in a 
while the attempt was successful, but the larger part of those try- 
ing the desperate venture were carried by the current out past the 
range of vision, and with two exceptions were drowned long be- 
fore reaching any considerable distance seaward. 

These two exceptions were Chief Engineer Greene and Naval 
Cadet Wiley, both of whom were drifted sufficiently near shore to 
be rescued by the Samoans through the surf. And here it may be 
proper to add one more to the many testimonials of the bravery, 
judgment, and skill of these Samoan warriors. Apparently with 
no thought for self or fear of death, these brave savages stood 
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ready to peril their lives in rescuing the unfortunates cast upon 
their shores. And it is worthy of record, in this connection, that 
during the continuance of the gale no distinction was made be- 
tween friend and foe, all feeling of enmity being set aside in the 
interests of a true humanity. b 

During all of this day, which it seemed would never end, the 
rain poured in torrents, the spoon-drift between the seas flew in 
sheets, and every few minutes a wave, high enough to hide the 
mast-head, would engulf us, and during its progress all we could 
do was to hold on, stop breathing, and wait for its passage. 

The hours grew interminable, and as the sun was invisible, no 
correct notion of time could be formed, and it was only when dis- 
tinct objects began to assume indistinct outlines, indicating the 
. decline of day, that we were aware that we had been clinging for 
dear life nearly eight hours. During this time one of the men at 
my side seemed to lose his courage, and as each sea swept over us 
with increased force he became dazed and hopeless, and finally, 
turning to me, said, “The next sea that comes I am going to let 
go,” and as the wait was not very long between seas, he soon dis- 
appeared over the side and was seen no more. Once during the 
afternoon the Vandalia swung sufficiently close to the Nipsic for 
several of our men to essay escaping to the latter ship by way of 
the foreyard, which lay across our forecastle, its starboard end 
touching the Nipsic, at this time. A few escaped in this way, and 
then, the ships drifting apart again, no further opportunity for 
rescue in this manner offered itself. A second-class fireman be- 
longing to the Vandalia, named Callarito, succeeded in getting om 
board the Nipsic, and at once made arrangements to save as many 
lives as possible by letting down ladders, ropes, and boatswain’s 
chairs to the water’s edge, and was thus the means of saving 
several. 

This man also succeeded in passing a line from the Nipsic, by 
which a hawser was hauled across and made fast to the foremast 
of the Vandalia, but no opportunity was afforded of constructing 
a traveling bight or breeches-buoy on account of the heavy and 
frequent seas, so I think it was of no avail in saving any, and 
finally, through the motions of the two ships to and fro, the hawser 
was snapped in two. 

While this hawser was still extended between the two ships, 
Mr. John Roche, our pay-clerk, came floating by, having either 
been swept overboard or made a desperate attempt to reach the 
beach, drifted quite near the ship, and, although pretty nearly ex- 
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hausted, heard our cries to catch the hawser, and for a few minutes 
held on by one arm. The line, however, being in a continual state 
of see-saw, or alternate tautening and slacking,.soon shook him 
off, and, folding his arms, closing his eyes, and without making 
another effort, he sank out of sight and was drowned under the 
very eyes of his shipmates. Several narrow escapes from drown- 
ing occurred during those weary hours, one man having been 
swept overboard twice, but each time he succeeded in clutching 
some of the floating cordage hanging from the foreyard and so 
crawled aboard. He is still alive. 

Once in a while our hearts would be cheered by an apparent 
lull in the tempest, or a tiny patch of lighter clouds would pass 
over, when we would imagine for a few moments that the gale had 
blown itself out. But no such good fortune attended us, and the 
only change would be a fiercer blast, a heavier sea, and a blacker 
cloud to quench what little hope remained, leaving nothing but 
that phase of courage called “grit.” All efforts to send lines from 
the shore had proved fruitless,—the single attempt to send a line 
from the ship resulting in the death of the brave men who made. 
the effort. 

The after part of the ship was apparently breaking up, the 
cabin had been completely gutted, no figures could be seen aft ex- 
cept in the rigging of the mizzenmast, and the poop-deck looked 
as though ready to break adrift from the ship at any time, as it, 
in truth, did finally. With every surge of the ship the foremast 
would apparently almost unship itself from the keelson, in which 
event the chances for life of all those on and around it were very 
slim indeed. One notable thing struck me at the time, and that 
was the absence of all human cries or shouts during the whole 
day. Not a cry was given by the number of men who lost their 
lives during the wreck, and the only sound which filled the ears of 
the survivors was the roar of the wind, the crash of the waves, and 
the hissing of the foam as it came hurtling from the crests of the 
waves driven by the hurricane towards the beach; and so the day 
came to a close, and the end of the gale and rescue seemed as far 
off as ever. During the last hour of daylight the body of a 
drowned man washed upon the bridge just forward of the smoke- 
pipe, and one of the stiffened arms becoming entangled with a 
stanchion, he swung to and fro directly under our eyes, until at 
last an exceptionally heavy sea tore him adrift and the awful object 
disappeared over the rail to be seen no more. 

By the violence of the waves our smoke-pipe was bent con- 
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siderably out of the perpendicular, and stood as though ready for 
the final plunge; but it did not go overboard, and was used after- 
wards to replace the one lost from the Nipsic. Of course every 
boat had long since been torn from its davits, and with the other 
floating objects from the ship served to line the beach for miles 
up and down the coast. 

As the daylight faded away the outlook was certainly forlorn 
in the extreme. Although the weather was warm and the water, 
under ordinary circumstances, of an agreeable temperature, the 
submergences to which we had been subjected for so many hours 
seemed to have taken all the heat from our bodies, and the imme- 
diate effect of a sea passing over us was that of chattering chilli- 
ness, and before any degree of warmth would begin to pervade the 
body another engulfment would send the most atrocious chilliness 
through one, until it seemed as though from very cold and stiff- 
ness one must let go. Few words were exchanged between us as 
we stood close-pressed together, making what lee we could of the 
mast, and to tell the truth there was very little to talk about. 

I remember thinking to myself, “What a lot I shall have to tell 
about if I am saved.” 

Darkness comes on apace in the Tropics when the sun once 
goes down, and before we knew it the night had settled down, 
which seemed to have no promise of daybreak to any of us. But 
relief was coming from a direction and in a manner little imagined. 
It must have been not far from seven o’clock in the evening when 
I described the dark hull and few twinkling lights of the flag-ship 
Trenton, of whose whereabouts we had been up to this time ignor- 
ant. If we had felt hopeless before, the appearance of the Trenton 
slowly dragging down on us filled us with despair, for but one 
result could happen should she come in contact with what was 
left of the Vandalia,—quick and total destruction. So the few 
faint hopes of clinging to the rigging until morning seemed dead 
beyond resurrection by the certainty of the fate bearing down on 
us from the gloom to windward. 

The progress of the Trenton was very slow, and as at times the 
drift would seem to cease altogether, it may, perhaps, be imagined 
with what solicitude the approach of our destroyer was watched. 
Slowly drifting down before the wind and sea, the big ship 
loomed up against the waves which broke over her bows until 
about eight o’clock, it must have been, she had approached suffi- 
ciently near to see figures in her rigging and on the rails. Soon a 
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cheer came over the waves, given, we heard later, by order of Ad- 
miral Kimberly as earnest of their appreciation of our desperate 
situation. 

I think every man who heard that cheer must have shed tears. 
I know the little group of which I was one wept for a few minutes 
as though impossible to restrain the feeling which is difficult to 
describe. Before the flag-ship struck us, which she did finally, 
the order was given on board her to throw a rocket line across us, 
which was done, and in a few minutes a hawser was made fast to 
our foretopmast head, the other end being secured to the Trenton. 
Soon after striking us, which occurred shortly after eight o’clock, 
the Trenton began to swing slowly around, bringing her nearly 
parallel to the Vandalia, the sterns nearly touching and the bows 
separated by some forty feet or more. 

As this took place hope began once more to find a place in the 


_ Vandalia, for the flag-ship made an effectual breakwater against 


wind and sea, and a rescue seemed quite a near possibility. As 
soon as the hawser between the two ships was properly secured 
some of the sailors began going aboard the Trenton in that way, 
hand over hand, but on testing my ability to do the same I found 
sufficient strength was not left to make the attempt. Abandoning 
the place I had up to this time occupied I clambered into the port 
forerigging, wondering in what way rescue and safety would come 
to me. Nor had I long to wait. The officers and men of the Tren- 
ton, in spite of the fact that their ship was a wreck as well as the 
Vandalia, used every exertion in rescuing us from the fate which 
seemed ready to overtake both ships. 

About 8:30 my attention was attracted by the chief boatswain’s 
mate of the Vandalia, Winchester, calling out, “Here’s a chance 
for you, boys,” and, illustrating his words by crawling to our port 
foreyardarm, caught a rope thrown from the forecastle of the 
Trenton and was speedily on the deck of that vessel. Feeling that 
here was a chance I descended from my station in the rigging, and 
making my way to the end of the yard was fortunate enough to 
catch the bight of a line cast from the Trenton, and in a second or 
two I swung violently against the side of that ship at the water’s 
edge, without, however, breaking any bones. 

Finding it impossible, with the remnant of strength left, to 
draw my own weight up the side of the vessel I managed to cry 
out my situation, when the man at the other end of the line drew 
me up a couple of feet, enabling me to get astride the torpedo 
boom. From there it was not a difficult task to clamber up through 
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the starboard forechains by the aid of one of my coal-heavers, who 
had preceded me in this pathway to safety, and soon I felt com- 
paratively safe on the deck of the Trenton. My progress up the 
side of the vessel was made slow and painful by the sensation that 
there was barely strength left for the feeblest effort, and I remem- 
ber the feeling of surprise at my inability to move my hands and 
feet quickly. They seemed made of lead, heavy and uncontroll- 
able, and om stepping over the low rail to the forecastle of the 
Trenton my strength deserted me and I fell to the deck, unable to 
help myself for some little time. After a brief rest, however, I 
found my way aft in anxious search for water, for it will be re- 
membered that the last opportunity those on the Vandalia had for 
food or drink had been at six o’clock on Friday evening, and here 
it was 8:30 o’clock Saturday evening, a period of not less than 
twenty-six and a half hours, without sustenance of any sort. 

The rest of the story is soon told. The officers of the Trenton, 
from the admiral down, vied with each other in acts of kindness, 
and, although in desperate circumstances themselves, should the 
gale continue much longer, we felt perfectly safe and thankful that 
things had turned out no worse. During the night the creaking 
and grinding of the Trenton banished sleep from the rescued, but 
about three o’clock Sunday morning the gale began to subside, 
and, as on account of the narrow entrance and reef-locked charac- 
ter of the harbor the sea speedily went down, by daylight the 
harbor of Apia was fast resuming its wonted calm, and the perils 
of the wreck were over. 

Abler pens than mine have told of the weary waiting for relief 
to come, and there remains for me but the task, which is a pleasure, 
as it is also a duty, of recording here the names of those men in my 
department who so nobly stood at their posts in the midst of ap- 
palling dangers for so many hours; obedient, zealous, brave, their 
names deserve imperishable record. But for the skill and attention 
to duty of these men the wreck of the Vandalia would have oc- 
curred sooner and would probably have been even more disastrous 
in loss of life. My official report, made to Lieutenant Carlin, com- 
manding the survivors, records these names, which I here repeat: 

Machinist Adam Gibson, Machinist J. B. Collier, Boiler-maker 
Charles Bowren, Oiler John Myers, Oiler Thomas Langon, Oiler 
James L. Fair. 

The condition of things on board the Trenton while the half- 
dead survivors of the Vandalia’s officers and men were being 
slowly rescued was far from cheering. The gale continued with 
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steadily-increasing violence, the sea as a consequence growing 
higher and higher with each hour of wind, until it seemed at times 
as though we had but delayed the inevitable end and that our last 
hours were steadily growing nearer as the old ship groaned and 
staggered with each onset of wind and sea. 

No lives had been lost on the Trenton, but we learned for the 
first time, after getting on board, that the fires had been put out 
before noon, and that in spite of the steady drain of the pumps the 
water in the ship could not be reduced below the dangerous depth 
of some six or eight feet. 

Every part of the ship was dripping with sea-water, and the 
appearance of the men and officers gave ample evidence of the ter- 
rible day of work and danger passed through. Every soul on 
board must have been soaking wet for hours, the fresh-water tanks 
were rendered brackish and unfit to drink through the terrible seas 
which had boarded the ship at intervals all day, and, as no fire had 
been possible for the same reason, nothing beyond a few sodden 
hardtack had been eaten by any one since the night previous. The 
ship was hard and fast aground a short distance to seaward of the 
poor Vandalia, and every once in a while a sheet of foam and 
water would come pouring over the port hammock rail from stem 
to stern, deluging the decks and increasing the misery of those 
obliged to face the gale, the spray going as high as the cross-trees, 
and, as I remember, at times extending as far as what was left of 
the Vandalia. 

As was feared by those clinging to the rigging of the last- 
named ship, the collision of the Trenton had resulted in so demol- 
' ishing the port chains and stays of the main and mizzenmasts of 
the Vandalia that in less than forty-five minutes after the shock 
these two masts went by the board, breaking off a short distance 
above the deck and falling over the starboard side. 

Fortunately no lives were lost by this occurrence, although sev- 
eral very narrow escapes were made by those who, from long ex- 
posure and consequent weakness, were partially disabled and 
almost incapable of helping themselves. 

There were but few men forward, the larger part of the crew 
being aft at work on the pumps, essaying, as was found out later, 
to pump the ocean dry, a large hole in the stern allowing ingress 
of water many times faster than-one pump could draw it out. 

After having been dashed several times by the sea as it occa- 
sionally poured across the deck, I managed to get as far aft as the 
main hatch, down which I made my way in search of food and 
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water. Several of the ship’s officers passed me on the way, but I 
felt no surprise at not being recognized, for in the semi-darkness 
prevailing close inspection was impracticable. 

Crossing the gun-deck, I passed the admiral’s pantry, and ex- 
perienced a pleasant surprise by being addressed by the steward, 
a Chinaman named Ah Fat, who exclaimed, “Hello, Miss Lebs; 
you all light? S’pose you hungly?”’ On receiving an assurance 
that not only was I hungry, but dying with thirst, this Chinese 
Samaritan opened a can of mutton and poured out a glass of water 
from the small store remaining in the admiral’s water-cooler, and, 
with the addition of a crisp hardtack, I felt comparatively com- 
fortable. Nor did the good offices of Ah Fat cease here, for, noting 
the scant condition of my wardrobe, he promptly got a pair of 
pajamas and a Chinese blouse and undershirt, so that in a brief 
space of time hunger and thirst were somewhat appeased and dry 
clothes had taken the place of the sodden garments in which this 
eventful day had been passed. This kindness and attention arose 
from the fact that we had been shipmates on the Iroquois, three 
years before, where he was the ward-room cook. 

A few minutes after this feast in the admiral’s pantry I entered 
his cabin, where were already Lieutenants Carlin and Wolson and 
Ensign Gibbons, all from the Vandalia. Carlin was pretty badly 
bruised, having been knocked about a good deal during the day, 
and Wilson, after nearly losing his life in the attempt to escape 
from the Vandalia to the Trenton, was stretched out on a lounge 
at the after end of the cabin in a complete state of misery, retching 
violently, and so weak as to be hardly able to stir. 

The stern of the Trenton was on the edge of the terrible reef 
which she had skirted for so many hours while drifting down to- 
wards the shore, and as a frequent sea would cause her to surge 
and settle again on the bottom, the most doleful groans and noises 
seemed to come from every timber of the doomed ship. These 
noises, added to the steady roar of the gale, the thunder of the 
waves as they struck the oaken sides of the ship, and the loud 
voices of command mingling with the regular thump and thud of 
the deck-pumps, made a combination of noises easier to imagine 
than to. describe. 

About eleven o’clock, with an extra heavy surge and the rattle 
of a green sea on deck, the cabin air-port was partly torn from its 
fastenings, and in an instant the water came pouring into the 
cabin, effectually disposing of all sleeping on the deck. 
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For the first time I learned of the death of Captain Schoon- 
maker, Lieutenant Sutton, and the drowning of Paymaster Arms, 
the latter not having been seen for several hours previous to the 
wreck of the Trenton. 

I had seen Pay Clerk Roche go down quite early in the after- 
noon, so there were four officers gone and no one knew how many 
of the crew. 

The loss of Captain Schoonmaker left Lieutenant Carlin in 
command of the survivors, he having been the executive officer. 

And so the night wore on, the gale showing no signs of abate- 
ment, while the sea, steadily rising, had reached a pitch when it 
seemed that no greater violence were possible. The waves were 
laden with sand from the bottom of the harbor, although the depth 
of the water was not less than nine fathoms (fifty-four feet). 

The two articles of clothing I removed, when Ah Fat came to 
my assistance, were filled in every fibre with mud and sand, forced 
into them by the long buffeting of ten hours in the rigging exposed 
to every wave. 

About three o’clock on the morning of the 17th of March, 
which was Sunday, the strength of the gale seemed to abate, and 
from that hour the violence of the sounds throughout the ship 
steadily decreased, and by daylight the great gale was over. 

Before going further in my narrative of events it may be well 
to note the uniform kindness and hospitality of every one on board 
the flag-ship Trenton. In spite of the increasing peril of the ship, 
the apparent certainty of the total wreck of the vessel before morn- 
ing, the officers of the admiral’s ship let no occasion pass of offers 
of comforts, dry clothes, and assistance of every sort at their com- 


“mand. 


The gale having abated, by daybreak the sea had subsided, and 
instead of the tumbling mass of water and the howling wind to which 
our eyes and ears had for so many hours been accustomed, the long, 
regular swell from the Pacific Ocean alone told of the recent hurri- 
cane, if we except the sights which met the eye in every direction on 
reef and sea and shore. Directly beneath the starboard side of the 
Trenton lay the submerged Vandalia, the foremast still in position, 
but most of its rigging carried away, the stumps of the main and 
mizzenmasts barely appearing above the water covering the entire 
ship, save a bit of the poop-deck rail and a portion of the topgallant 
forecastle; off on the port quarter lay the German man-of-war Adler, 
on her beam ends, high up on the reef, her propeller and rudder 
gone, much of her copper stripped from her bottom by the violence 
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of the waves after being wrecked. In close proximity to the Ger- 
man ship were great blocks of coral broken from the reef during 
the storm and now left by the waves as landmarks of the force of 
the terrible sea prevailing. In various places the masts or some 
portion of the upper works of several merchant vessels bore mute 
and sad evidence of loss of life and property. Directly astern of the 
water-covered Vandalia, and not so far from the starboard quarter 
of the Trenton, lay.:the broadside of a schooner which had been 
dashed to pieces on the reef during the night, and which, after 
making the tour of the reef-locked bight containing the wrecks of 
the two American men-of-war, had stuck fast on a protuberance of 
the jagged reef and remained fixed. for weeks afterwards. Directly 
opposite the Trenton and Vandalia and between them and the 
beach lay the Nipsic, boats gone, smoke-pipe gone, rigging broken, 
lying keeled over to port, a picture of helplessness and disaster. 

Far off towards Matafele, with her bows pointing towards the 
mouth of the Vaisigano River, lay the German warship Olga, hard 
and fast on the coral sand bottom, but beyond a few broken ropes and 
a general appearance of untidiness, looking, at this distance, not 
much the worse of the perilous experiences of the past forty-eight 
hours. 

The beach as far as the eye could reach, both towards Matafele and 
Matouto, seemed a mass of wreckage, a prominent object directly 
opposite the American ships being the oramental bow and figure- 
head of the lost German man-of-war Eber. This vessel had been 
one of the first of the war vessels in port to go on the reef, and had 
struck the jagged edge, hung for a moment, and then had capsized 
and gone down with all hands on board. Four or five men and 
one officer were washed ashore through the surf with life enough 
remaining to pull through. 

As soon as the members of the flag-ship’s band could recover their 
wits and instruments, equally scattered by recent events, the strains of 
well-remembered airs were once more heard on the morning air, and 
as the daylight strengthened and the Sunday sun beamed upon the 
disconsolate crowd gathered upon the deck of the Trenton, more or 
less congratulations were exchanged between the survivors, and al- 
ready plans began to be discussed for the immediate future. In obe- 
dience to the admiral’s order, I, as acting paymaster of the Vandalia, 
prepared to go ashore by the first opportunity to make arrangements 
for the messing and shelter of our men. The first craft to approach 
the ship was a native boat manned by the crew of that noble Samoan, 
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. Chief Suamanatafa, he being at the steering oar. Into this boat I was 
speedily lowered, a rope being passed around and under my arms, and 
so I left the Trenton, as it proved, for the last time, for I never set 
foot on her decks again. As the chief skillfully guided the boat 
through intricacies of the reef from the stern of the ship we passed 
quite close to the starboard side of the Vandalia, and I noted the fact 
that her poop-deck had been entirely torn loose from the stern of the 
ship and by a strange irony had floated about until stranded on the 
topgallant forecastle, the opposite end of the ship. The landing on the 
beach was effected without incident, there being no surf. 

Several of the officers of the Nipsic were on the beach, as also 
pretty nearly all of the population of the town, native and foreign. 

Mr. Gurr, an English resident, at once had me taken to one of the 
large general furnishing stores with which Apia was supplied, and in 
spite of the day, speedily had me in fair business condition,—with 
a light straw hat, a pair of thin trousers, soft socks, a pair of can- 
vas shoes, and a Chinese sort of blouse. 

On the way from the beach oft-repeated native expressions gave 
evidence of the real commiseration felt by these gentle savages. 

The procurement-of a comfortable barrack for the crew of sur- 
vivors was accomplished by noon of that notable day, and a short 
message in writing to Lieutenant Carlin brought all of the Vandalia 
men ashore the same afternoon, the night being passed in a native 
church edifice not far from the landing. 

Rations in plenty were assured from the stock on hand in various 
stores and magazines, means for replenishment from Auckland being 
at once perfected, to be put into operation by the next steamer of the 
fortnightly service from that port. Of necessity the police regula- 

‘tions were of the strictest order, and a set of orders was speedily 
formulated by Admiral Kimberly, drawn with especial reference to. 
the novelty of the situation, and which experience proved to be amply 
sufficient for the maintenance of order during the weary weeks which 
followed the wreck. The crew of the Nipsic returned to their ship 
when it became evident that the injuries to her hull and bottom were 
not of so serious a nature as was at first feared, so that the Trenton’s 
crew and the survivors from the Vandalia were the two bodies of 
Americans living ashore. 

The German survivors we came in contact with but seldom, for the 
best of feeling did not exist between us, and their headquarters were 
more than a mile distant up the shore of the bay and not far from: 
Munuluu point. 
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Naturally great care was taken to prevent the occurence of any- 
thing like an epidemic, and one of the first things attended to was the 
quality of the drinking and cooking water. The river called the 
Vaisigano ran not far from “Camp Vandalia,” as our barracks were 
called, and at first is was hoped that this stream, coming, as it does, 
directly from the mountain range dividing the island of Upolo in an 
east and west direction, would be available for these purposes. A 
few cases, however, of stomach-trouble among the men gave cause 
to suspect the water, so search was made for another source of sup- 
ply. Fortunately this was not hard to find, and a spring of per- 
fectly safe and—for that climate—cool water was discovered, and 
thereafter a “watering party” was one of the first of the daily items 
in the routine carried out by the officer of the day. 

Bringing water, sweeping the street for some distance each 
way from the barracks, removing the multitudinous debris con- 
stantly accumulating and the collection of eatables from the 
various stores able to supply our requisitions, employed quite a 
large percentage of the Vandalia survivors, and for those not so 
employed a daily drill and inspection kept every man and officer 
from idleness, and tended greatly to the contentment and average 
health enjoyed during the long wait for relief. 

Of fruit there was a comparative dearth, the gale having destroyed 
great numbers of banana plants, and the white man does not take 
kindly to taro. The alligator pear, so nutritious and toothsome, was 
not in season, and the medical staff discouraged the use of cocoanut 
milk. 

After the first few days succeeding the wreck the dietary comprised 
beef both fresh and salt, canned salmon, rice, hardtack, fresh bread, 
salt fish, canned meats, principally colonial. mutton, a frequent ration 
of fresh pork, beans, tea, coffee, sugar. pickles, and an occasional 
“blow-out” on “plum duff,” that pudding dear to a sailor heart, with 
plenty of plain sauce. 

A German baker living not far from headquarters had the con- 
tract from all the fresh bread required, and it must be said that in the 
main his efforts to supply a good article were crowned with success. 
An occasional delegation of hungry and disgusted men would pay a 
’ visit to my quarters, filled to the brim with some grievance, fancied 
or real, and if the latter, inquiry and rectification sent them back to 
their barracks satisfied in spite of themselves, for the average sailor 
delights in suffering from an unrightable wrong. Usually, however, 
the “growl” would have for motive the quality, quantity, or appearance 
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of the bread ration. No little diplomacy was required to convey the 
idea that the market facilities were not of the best, that our straits were 
desperate, and that “the good time coming” was probably not far 
distant. The fact that their officers were no better off than they were, 
in the matter of food, went far to rendering the men more amenable to 
reason than usual. 

While on the topic of food, I must not forget to recall the constant 
kindness and generosity shown us by our consul, Mr. W. Blacklock, 
and Captain Hamilton, an American, for many years a resident of 
Apia. These two seemed to feel that too much could not be done for 
us. Fruit, cocoanuts, and limes were constantly being supplied by 
these two Samaritans in quantities sufficient for the whole crew. To 
Mr. E. W. Gurr, an Englishman from the colonies, belongs the credit 
of always having a huge bowl of kava, the native beverage, on tap, 
and if the drain on the supply caused an empty bowl, a fresh supply 
was always brewed, and it was the general understanding that Gurr’s 
kava was always ready. 

Perhaps a few words relative to this peculiar drink may not be 
amiss at this point. Tava, or “kava,” as it is pronounced by the Sa- 
moans, is made from the root of a bush of that name belonging to the 
peppermint family, and is among the few plants cultivated by the.na- 
tives of these islands. 

The native method of preparation is for girls to chew the root into 
fine bits, and after this process it is soaked in water, being squeezed 
and mixed by hand until all of the juice or active principle is extract- 
ed, when the mass is strained through a thick sponge of native fiber and 
the completed fluid is ready for use. Nowadays, however, the kava 
_ root is frequently beaten up fine or grated on a piece of perforated 

tin, out of deference, it is supposed, to the wishes of their white 
friends, the subsequent process being the same as formerly. The ef- 
fect of a cup of kava is about as refreshing as that of a cup of hot 
strong tea, and very much of that nature, except that, unlike tea, it has 
at night, a slightly soporific effect. Its taste reminds me of what I 
imagine would result from a mixture of some clean-tasting soap and 
a little peppermint,—not at all disagreeable after one or two trials, 
and always refreshing. The hospitality of the natives always made 
its first manifestation with an offer of a cup of kava. 

Throughout our enforced stay on the island of Upolo not an in- 
stance can be recalled of aught but kindness and hospitality from the 
natives. And the hospitality was not of the servile, cringing sort, but 
rather as a friendly feeling of one man towards another, for they bore 
themselves as equals. Fortunately for our health and comfort the 
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climate is the perfection of the tropical type, hot, but not insufferably 
so, an occasional fierce thunder shower clearing the air for a day or 
two. During the night the temperature falls rapidly, so that by about 
three o’clock in the morning a blanket was a necessity for comfort. 
The winds during our stay seemed to blow from all points of the com- 
pass, never blowing strongly from one direction long, and seldom 
falling to a dead calm. The lightning during the occasional thunder 
storms, both by night and by day, was something terrific, the flashes 
being often so vivid and frequent that is seemed as though some dam- 
age must be done somewhere not far off. But I have never seen any 
evidence of injury to buildings or trees. 

Surrounded as the Samoan group is by the vast Pacific Ocean, it 
is not remarkable that dampness was the pervading sensation, and in 
clear weather the dews are phenomenal. Partly from the salubrity of 
the climate and partly from the simplicity of their diet the natives 
seem to suffer from few diseases, and beyond an occasional light fever, 
induced by exposure, and some stomach troubles, brought about mostly 
by intemperance in eating or drinking, our men continued well and 
healthy throughout our detention on the island. 

The period of waiting, after the departure of Lieutenant Wilson 
for Auckland, New Zealand, in search of a relief steamer to take us to 
San Francisco, seemed never-ending, the routine of duty being supple- 
mented by the hope, daily renewed, that before night the smoke of the 
coming steamer might darken the spot in the horizon so anxiously 
watched by hundreds of eyes. Long before the return of Lieutenant 
Wilson with the welcome relief, the Monongahela, United States 
store-ship, called in at Apia, en route to the coaling-station at Pango- 
Pango, and by her we got some mail, and the Australian mail-steamer 
from San Francisco to the colonies passed by, leaving late papers and 
letters, whereby we were informed of the effect produced on the world 
at large by the stirring events of the 16th of March. 

Of course our constant association with the natives gave no little 
insight into their characteristics, and it is a pleasure to remember the 
many instances of honor, bravery, and manliness exhibited by those 
savages. ; 

At the time of the wreck we found many wounded warriors ashore 
being treated in a native church, used as a hospital, they being victims 
from the battle-fields of the preceding December in the combat be- 
tween the German forces and those of King Maleatoa. Among the 
wounded were several women, for it appears that as brave as are the 
men the women are their equals, for during various battles between 
the natives and the Germans the wives, mothers, and sisters of the 
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Samoan warriors maintained their places in the fighting rank, feeding 
the hungry, bringing water to the thirsty, and assisting the wounded 
to the rear, taking their chances with the braves in the forefront of 
the fight. 

In their silent and patient endurance of pain these natives remind 
one strongly of the North American Indian, undergoing the most 
painful operations and treatments without a murmur or sign of dis- 
tress beyond an occasional grunt. The women and girls, in common 
with their sex throughout the world, possess a natural aptitude for 
nursing the sick, and, under the instructious of Surgeon Derr, of the 
Nipsic, and two or three missionaries at Apia, the female relatives of 
those wounded men speedily became adept in dressing the wounds 
of their warriors, and became of no little assistance to the limited hos- 
pital staff. 

Wandering about the straggling huts forming the native village of 
Apia, one was constantly saluted with “kalofa,” meaning pretty much 
the same as the Hawaiian “aloha,” “good-day,” “God bless you,” and 
in general an expression of friendliness and good wishes. Sometimes, 
and more frequently from acquaintances, this salutation became “kal- 
ofa, ali,” “ali” being the Samoan equivalent for “sir” or “chief.” On 
parting, the word is “kofa,” strongly accented on the last syllable. 
“Kalofa” is also used as a commiserating or pitying word, when the 
accent is changed, and it becomes “kalofa,” lengthening out the first 
“a” considerably. Their language is soft and musical and not difficult 
to acquire. A large proportion of the natives can read and write, and 
those able to do so are fond of writing poetry, dedicating it to a friend. 
During our stay in Apia several odes and dedication pieces were com- 
posed and written by natives and presented to the various officers with 
whom the writers were acquainted. 

Frequent bathing is a marked characteristic of the Samoan, both 
male and female, but, contrary to the generally received idea, their 
bathing is done in fresh water where practicable. 

Not far from Apia, a short distance up the Vaisigano, the prin- 
cipal stream of the island, was situated a large and deep pool, bor- 
dered with volcanic rocks, and here could always be found a group of 
natives taking the daily bath. Men, women, and children all plunge 
in at once without a thought of immodesty or impropriety. As soon 
as a white man would appear, the native women would set up a wild 
cry for “sopo,” “sopo,”’ meaning soap. The Samoan substitute for 
this essentially civilized product consists of a thick-skinned orange, 
the flesh of which was charged with an exceedingly acid juice, which, 
rubbed on the head and body, was capable, with fresh water, of mak- 
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ing a plentiful lather, and seemed to possess the same detergent prop- 
erties as soap. 

Although the native Samoan is provided by nature with an abund- 
ant poll of jet black hair, local fashion has decreed that its color must 
be changed to a seal-brown and sometimes to a dusty brick-red. To 
effect this a smearing of coral lime, slacked in water, is applied about 
once a week and allowed to remain over night. By this peculiar cus- 
tom the color of,the Samoan head is quite different from that provided . 
by nature. The lime, of about the consistency of common whitewash, 
is thoroughly applied to the hair, each particular hair being carefully 
smeared until the entire head is a mass of white. Unlike the Fijian, 
the Samoan keeps his hair quite short. Both sexes wear the hair in 
pretty much the same style, save that the women do not bleach the 
hair to the same extent as the men. 

The men are, as a general thing, tall, well-formed and muscu- 
lar, and, as evidenced by their aid in transferring the heavy guns 
of the Vandalia and Trenton to the beach, they are capable of 
long and severe labor, and this is the more remarkable when it is 
considered that their food is mostly vegetable. 

The work of removing the guns from the Trenton was a very 
difficult undertaking, but under the constant supervision of Lieu- 
tenant-Commander H. W. Lyon, the executive officer of the ship, 
the work was accomplished without notable accident, and the 
guns, after being cleaned and plugged, to prevent moisture from 
lodging in the rifling, were parked ashore not far from the beach, | 
and, together with the major part of the Vandalia’s guns, were 
left for such disposition as the Navy Department chose to make 
of them. A considerable portion of the paymaster’s stores was 
recovered from the Trenton, but in a sadly damaged condition, having 
been for some time under water. 

An examination of the Vandalia by a diver disclosed the fact 
that the ship was full of sand to about two feet above the level 
of the berth-deck, so any attempt at getting out her stores was 
useless. 

During these days of waiting, the work of preparing the Nipsic 
for a voyage to Auckland went steadily forward, a jury rudder 
having been completed in a short time after the ship got afloat. 

Having lost her smoke-pipe during the gale, the Nipsic man- 
aged to secure a portion of the one belonging to the Vandalia 
through the hard work, perseverance, and skill of the engineer 
officers of the Nipsic and Trenton. 
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As the month of April came on, the anxiety to get away from 
the scene of the wreck increased in intensity, and the prospect of 
that event formed the chief subject of conversation. 

No word, however, was received from Lieutenant Wilson, who, 
as has been said, was in Auckland trying to charter a rescuing 
steamer, and the danger of some serious epidemic breaking out 
grew daily more imminent. So when rumors began to circulate 
that the next Australian steamer would take away as many of 
the survivors as possible, speculation was rife as to the probable 
number she would receive. 

Finally, on the 30th of March, the steamer appeared in the 
offing, and in a short time it was understood that the sick and 
wounded, to the extent of thirty-five persons, were to go at once. 
Ensign Ripley, Assistant Surgeon Cordeiro, several cadets, and 
thirty men were transferred to the steamer, lying some three or 
four miles off shore, in the short space of one hour and a quarter. 
As she disappeared below the horizon bound for Honolulu and 
San Francisco, the feeling of homesickness among those left be- 
hind assumed almost alarming proportions, but routine duties, 
the great penacea for such feelings, speedily dispelled the sloom 
which bade fair to settle over our little community, and by the 
next day an occasional reference to the good luck of “those fel- 
lows” was the only sign that disappointment still rankled in the 
hearts of a few. 

To eke out the steady diet of beef, mutton, and pork, several at- 
tempts were made at fishing, but it was speedily found that, al- 
though there were plenty of fish in the sea, none could be caught 
with a hook. The fish here will not bite, and after numerous 
attempts, all ending in failure, the native method was found to be 
the only successful one. 

The fish which come in from sea to feed on the reef at high 
water are frequently caught in the crevices with which the corai is 
seamed, and, standing at the end of the crevice nearest the deep 
water, two or three natives keep up a furious splashing with poles 
and paddles, and the fish, being alarmed, flee into the hands or 
nets of other enemies on the lookout in the shoaler water. 

The sea constantly dashing on the sea-face of the reef fringing 
the part of the island abreast of Apia was a never-ending source 
of admiration, for the long, steady sweep of the Pacific is here 
brought to a sudden stop, with the result that a tremendous surf 
beat with steady persistency day after day the whole year through. 
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At night its steady roar was audible, reminding one of a distant 
waterfall. 

The domestic life of the Samoan is of the very simplest type. 
Nature provides everything required to sustain life, and the cloth- 
ing worn is of the scantiest possible description. The women do 
the simple cooking required in the preparation of taro and bread, 
fruit for eating, braid mats, fans, lava-lavas (an apology for the 
only attempt at clothing worn by the women), make the neces- 
sary kava, while the man cares for the children as far as is neces- 
sary, and twice a day sees that the family is assembled beneath 
the hut roof for prayers and hymn-singing. 

This is true, however, more of Pango-Pango than of Apia, the 
white man’s influence at the latter place being somewhat against 
the practice of the simpler domestic virtues. By the time the sun 
is well above the horizon the leading man, or chief, of a hamlet, 
standing at the entrance of his hut, sings in a loud voice, the open- 
ing lines of a hymn, and soon from all directions come answering 
voices, scattered through the forest, until the whole village is 
awake and the air is vocal with the rich, heavy voices of the men 
mingling with the higher but sweet notes of the women and 
children. 

The Samoan voice is soft and flexible, and lends itself easily to 
the simple music taught by the missionaries, and an experience: 
of the sort attempted to be described can never be forgotten. At 
night, after the sun has left the quick dusk so peculiar to the 
Tropics, a similar worship is carried out, but the morning devotion 
is the most touching and picturesque. In some households the 
obiquitous kereosene lamp illuminates the family at night, but 
with a great many the old-fashioned method is still pursued ot 
having a shallow hole in the floor at one corner of the hut, where 
the dried shells of cocoanuts make a bright blaze of considerable 
duration, without smoke or smell. 

On occasions of ceremony or going into battle the Samoan 
warrior paints his face and body, from the waist up, in the most 
fantastic manner, in some respects not unlike our Indians, and 
with beads made of nuts and necklaces of shells and fish-teeth 
gives one the same impression as the fetichman of Africa. 

Of musical instruments the native Samoan is scantily provided, 
the only thing worthy of the name being the huge hollowed log 
which, on being beaten with a big mallet or beetle, gives forth a 
clear, resounding note, which can be heard a long distance. 
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At the intersection of several of the roads leading into Apia 
one of these drums was located during our stay, and at nine 
o'clock each night two of the leading men would belabor it for a 
few minutes as a signal for all natives to retire for the night from 
the public highway on pain of arrest and confinement for the 
night in the native calaboose. 

As soon as it was known that Admiral Kimberly was desirous 
of saving as much of the battery and stores as was possible from 
the Trenton, King Mataafa made offer of assistance, to the extent 
of the whole able-bodied force under his authority, and it was 
largely through the efforts and working capacity of these stal- 
wart natives that such a large quantity of the Trenton’s stores 
were recovered. 

On the 13th of April several officers of the Vandalia, accom- 
panied by Captain Farquhar and Photographer Davis went to Vai 
le le, some four or five miles from Apia, with a properly-inscribed 
headboard for the grave of Captain Schoonmaker. 

The grave is in u beautiful spot near a lime hedge, in full view 
of the Pacific Ocean, on a high bluff in the flower garden of 
Captain Hoofnagle, superintendent of the German plantation. 
The photographer got several excellent pictures of the grave, and 
as the sun went down we all returned to Apia. From this date on 
the time seemed to pass more rapidly than before, for from one 
source and another began to arrive rumors that the chartered 
steamer coming to our relief had been secured by Lieutenant 
Wilson and would soon be along, and of course even an untraced 
rumor of that kind put no little life and hope into the hearts of 
the waiting survivors, but it was not until the 28th of April, on 
the arrival of the colonial steamer Lubeck, that any certainty was 
felt that our rescue was near at hand. 

On that day, however, a letter was received from Auckland to 
the effect that by the last day of the month we might expect the 
steamer Rockton, of the Union Company’s line, she having been 
secured, and was to have sailed the day succeeding the departure 
of the Luback. 

So here was nearly the end of our weary exile, and on all sides 
the eagerness of preparation gave strong evidence of the desire 
for relief. The next day, April 29, the Rockton arrived and came 
to anchor in the little harbor of Apia at 1:30 p. m., and was at 
once the centre of all eyes and hopes. . 

Official word was sent to all officers that the steamer would 
sail during the forenoon of May I. 
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“Day after to-morrow” seemed so close at hand that, after 
such a period of waiting and watching, it seemed almost too good 
to be true, and I have no doubt that many a man rubbed his eyes 
a second time to make sure that he saw aright. But there she 
was, and scarcely was the anchor down than she became the 
centre towards which all boats and canoes converged as though 
endowed with a special magnetism. All during the day of the 
30th and far into the night boatload after boatload of personal 
effects, curios, stores, provisions, and articles rescued from the 
Trenton were being taken off to the Rockton, until it seemed that 
there might be no room left for those whose good fortune it was 
to sail for San Francisco on the morrow. 


In view of the continued unsettled state of affairs in the group 
and the necessity for some authoritative head of the situation, 
Admiral Kimberly decided to remain until such time as he felt 
that his absence would not lead to lawlessness. As a further as- 
surance of peace and safety to the American interests, the efficient 
marine guard of the flagship, under command of Captain Hunting- 
ton, and a few sailors, was directed to bear the admiral company, 
his personal staff being of course included in those who would 
assist him in carrying on the government until a man-of-war 
should reach Apia from the coast. Leave-taking occupied pretty 
nearly all of the scant hours remaining of Samoan exile, and as 
the sun went down on the 30th of April we all realized that the 
last act in the drama of the wreck was about to be played. 


But few of the officers slept on the Rockton that night, but 
bright and early on the morning of May 1, Apia was astir, and by. 
nine o’clock everything was ready for a start, and the bay was 
covered with the native canoes, whose owners came alongside in 
full force to say kaléfa to the Amelikas. At 10:30 a. m. the 
anchor was weighed, and as the ship slowly moved towards the 
open sea the band of the Trenton played everything known, while 
the “squilgee” band of the English man-of-war Rapid played 
“Auld Lang Syne,” “The Girl I Left Behind Me,” and various 
other airs appropriate to the occasion, while the sailors on the 
Nipsic gave us three cheers, and the crowds of natives on the 
beach and afloat waved lava-lavas and shouted until they must 
have been hoarse. 


Notwithstanding the excitement of the day, the ship’s com- 
pany speedily settled down to the ordinary routine, and the long 
voyage to San Francisco began with smiling skies, smooth sea, 
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and pleasant anticipations. In spite of the natural pleasure at the 
ending of the long’and wearisome imprisonment of forty-four days 
succeeding the wreck, a certain feeling of sadness pervaded us 
all, I think, for nearly every one left behind some friend whose 
“kalofa” would never again sound in our ears, and the dreariness 
of the life in Apia had been greatly relieved by the constant and 
daily kindness and hospitality bestowed by the noble savages fast 
disappearing below the horizon. 

The date of our departure was Wednesday, May 1. Inasmuch, 
however, as that was by Australian time, the next day was also 
Wednesday, May 1, which brought us once more into touch with 
our part of the world. The voyage was totally uneventful, the 
part of the ocean over which the course lay being unfrequented 
by either sailing craft or steamers, and a great part of the way 
seemed a veritable ocean desert, devoid of fish or birds. 

The average speed was about nine knots an hour, and about 
midnight of May 4 the ship crossed the equator and we imagined 
the gentle breeze felt cooler. During the evening of May 8 the 
north star became visible for the first time above the horizon. 

The few sick with which we sailed from Apia began to im- 
prove at once, and with the exception of two or three very sick 
men the crews of the two ships were kept in fair health. As the 
month slowly wore away it became evident that about the 2oth 
would see the ship in San Francisco. 

A continuance of fine weather enabled the Rockton to do her 
best, and on the morning of May 20, in a thick, dripping fog, the 
vessel steamed through the Golden Gate, and as the sun dissipated 
the mist, the smoke and chimneys of San Francisco came into view, 
with Alcatraz Island and the brown hills of Saucilito on the other 
hand. 

Without any considerable delay the Rockton was headed for 
Mare Island, where our coming was anticipated by every man, 
woman, and child in the navy-yard. Cheers and tears greeted the 
incoming steamer as she came to abreast of the navy-yard, and by 
two o’clock in the afternoon the shipwrecked crews and officers of 
the Trenton and Vandalia were safely ashore recounting their 
adventures to sympathetic ears and filled with thankfulness that 
the wreck and its sequences were things to be talked about as of 
the past. 

HARRIE WEBSTER, 


Rear Admiral, United States Navy. 
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AN EIGHTEENTH CENTURY EPISODE IN 
VIENNESE COURT LIFE.* 


THE unique episode of Court life in the eighteenth century, that 
is associated chiefly with the names of the Emperor Joseph II. 
and of the Princess Eleonore Liechtenstein, is probably as little 
known outside Austria as if the actors were not a great European 
ruler and a remarkable member of the proudest aristocracy in the 
world. 

The subject of this sketch belonged to a cdterie of five great 
ladies, who for more than twenty years enjoyed the friendship of 
the lonely and sad-hearted Emperor. A collective friendship of 
this sort does not at first sight appear either romantic or dan- 
gerous; yet at one time, through no conscious effort on her part, 
the Princess Eleonore did awaken feelings of a more tender nature 
in the young Emperor. It is not the least extraordinary feature 
of their mutual relations that, without the usually inevitable 
alternative of a complete rupture, the sovereign’s attempt at 
courtship ended simply in his tacit acceptance of the fact that the 
lady would remain his friend only on condition of being nothing 
more. 

The Princess Eleonore Liechtenstein was the daughter of 
Prince Aloys I. of Oettingen-Spielberg, one of the numerous Ger- 
man princes who wielded almost absolute sway over their Lilli- 
putian dominions. He is described as a kindly and cultured man, 
but apparently he did not concern himself much with his mother- 
less daughters. His wife, a daughter of Duke Leopold of Holstein- 
Wisenburg, died soon after the birth of Eleonore, leaving her hus- 
band, besides this-infant, only one other child, a daughter, 
Leopoldine. When Eleonore was four years old, the sisters were 
sent to a French convent near Strassburg, where they remained 
nine years. There they learnt French and almost forgot their 
mother tongue, which Eleonore afterwards much regretted. They 
did not learn much besides, except church embroidery and to ‘set’ 


*Reprinted by permission of the Leonard Scott Publishing Company, the 
American publishers of the Nineteenth Century. 
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relics, but the nuns’ training must have been wholesome, for both 
sisters afterwards gave proof under most trying circumstances of 
sound religious principles and of a sobriety and excellence of 
judgment not very common in that age. They both, too, had that 
appetite for good reading which, if genuine, is not in need of 
artificial stimulus. In 1758 they went back to the paternal ‘schlosz’ 
—in those days of bad roads, slow communications and aristo- 
cratic isolation, scarcely a lively residence for young girls. Two 
years afterwards a great change took place in their life. One of 
their mother’s sisters, who had married the Duke of Guastalla and 
had no children, died and left them, besides money, large prop- 
erties in Lombardy and Moravia. They had suddenly become 
great Austrian heiresses. Their father at once took them ‘to 
Vienna and presented them to the Empress Maria Theresa, who 
was their kinswoman, her grandmother, the Duchess of Bruns- 
wick-Wolfenbiittel, having been born at Oe6ettingen. The young 
girls found other relations among the Austrian aristocracy, and 
were readily adopted in Viennese fashion as the “Poldi” and the 
“Lori” by the young “princesses” and “contessen” of society. 
They naturally saw a great deal of the charming family group of 
which the beautiful Empress was the centre. Visitors to Vienna 
will recall the countless portraits in public and private galleries 
of Maria Theresa with her mild-faced husband and some or all 
of her thirteen children, in which all these fair-haired, handsome, 
stately, young people look so like each other that one suspects 
that one brother and one sister must have sat for the rest. In 1760 
none were, yet married, and the court was the scene of gaieties of 
all descriptions, in which the Oettingens shared.* 

Within the year both sisters were married: Leopoldine to 
Count Ernest Kaunitz, son of the famous Chancellor Prince 
Kaunitz; Eleonore to Prince Charles Liechtenstein. The Liech- 
tensteins were “Reichsfiirsten” (Princes of the Empire) and 
among the first noble families in Austria. The head of the house 
(Prince Wenzel), uncle to Eleonore’s husband, was a great per- 
sonage. His joint properties in Germany, Moravia, and Styria 
comprised twenty-four towns, 760 villages, forty-six castles and 
164 farms, and were inhabited by a million of people. He had 
filled great offices under Charles VI. and Maria Theresa, and 
helped to save the monarchy in the critical times of the War of 


*Aus dem Hofleben Maria Theresias. Nach den Memoiren des Fiirsten 
Joseph Khevenhiller. Von Adam Wolf. And other works. 
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the Austrian Succession. His nephew was a brave and distin- 
guished soldier, an honorable and fair-minded man, but absorbed 
in his profession, fond of the company of men, and, though he 
appears to have fallen in love with the young heiress, as he was 
intended to do by persons interested in both parties, he was 
scarcely the man to satisfy the natural cravings for sympathy of 
an ardent young creature such as Eleonore was. It appears to 
have been rather due to her sterling worth of character than to 
the existence of any very ideal feelings between them that the 
marriage on the whole turned out happily. Eleonore had the 
sense of duty and proud scorn of the smallest breach of wifely 
loyalty that still characterise most of the ladies of the old Austrian 
nobility. But she wore the stern panoply of virtue with easy, 
natural grace, and from all accounts must have been a very fas- 
cinating woman. She was not, indeed, a striking beauty, but 
very pretty and, though small, perfectly well-proportioned in 
figure. She had a lovely complexion and much play of counte- 
nance, and combined great dignity of deportment with perfect 
ease of manner. Her extreme liveliness, her eager interest in life, 
her easy flow of talk, her impulsiveness, and the freshness of her 
thoughts and impressions gave perpetual charm and variety to 
her society. 

During her early married life the Princess Charles—“die 
Karlin,” as she was familiarly called in society—spent some part 
of the year in her own home, Meseritsch, a castle in Moravia, built 
on a rocky eminence. She was often alone for months together 
with her husband and the children, who soon brought additional 
happiness and fulness to her life. She loved an open-air life; 
she was strong and active; rough roads and steep mountain paths 
had no terrors for her. She often accompanied her husband on 
long, shooting expeditions, and occasionally had a shot at the big 
or small game that abounds in that thinly populated country. Her 
strong taste for reading developed in these quiet times, and we 
hear of her listening with delight while her husband read out 
some current epoch-making book, such as Gil Blas or Mon- 
tesquieu’s Esprit des Lois, while, unsentimental as she was, she 
confesses to having wept in secret over the sorrows of Clarissa. 

It is from her voluminous letters to her dearly loved sister that 
these details are taken. Their correspondence was particularly 
full and uninterrupted during the Kaunitzes’ long residence at 
Naples, where the Count filled the office of Austrian Minister 
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from 1764 till 1778, the true reason of this appointment being that 
the discerning eye of Maria Theresa saw in the discreet, young 
Countess, a fitting guardian to her giddy daughter, the Queen of 
Naples. 

It was during these years that a crisis took place in Eleonore’s 
married life, that put the utmost strain on her principles. A 
friend and comrade of her husband, Count Odonell,* became pas- 
sionately attached to her, and paid her the flattering homage of a 
man of rare tact and delicacy. He was even older than her hus- 
band, who was her senior by fifteen years, but an extremely fas- 
cinating and agreeable man. Eleonore was flattered and touched, 
and suddenly became aware that her own heart responded all too 
readily to the feelings she had quite unconsciously awakened. 
She soon perceived that her husband’s jealousy was aroused, and 
though she was able to set his mind at rest, her own remained a 
prey to secret thoughts of her admirer and to the consequent re- 
proaches of a sensitive conscience. Her letters to her sister show 
the conflict through which she passed. Those of Leopoldine are 
models of wisdom and tenderness. She cannot bear to show the 
full extent of her anxiety, but still warns her sister against pos- 
sible danger. “Do not think, dear sister, that an attachment of 
this kind can remain undecided; it progresses without our being 
aware of it. * * * Trust in God, keep very busy, avoid soli- 
tude.” * * * Elenore acted on this advice, and she was 
finally rewarded by a complete victory over herself. Count 
Odonell, when he saw that his attentions were endangering the 
young couple’s happiness, behaved like a man of honor and sought 
safety in voluntary banishment from Vienna. The Empress, who 
probably had some inkling of the matter and was not loth to 
meddle with the private concerns of her subjects, at his request 
relieved him of his court appointment and sent him, as Governor 
of Transylvania, to the very utmost limits of her empire. Three 
years later he returned to Vienna, and then frequently met the 
Princess Eleonore, who no longer felt any embarrassment in his 
presence. He died the following year. 

Though Prince Charles appears to have been subject to oc- 
casional fits of jealousy, his wife’s conscience ever after this 
episode was quite clear, and a few words of good-humored banter 


*I have been able to identify this gentleman with Connell O’Donell (died 
1771), son of Hugh of Larkfield, co. Leitrim, who married Flora, daughter of 
John, Count Hamilton, Austrian service, mentioned in Burke. 
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on her part sufficed to restore harmony between them. He must, 
however, have often tried her patience severely, for though he 
was not at that time rich for a man of his rank, he was very ex- 
travagant and lost large sums of money at cards, so that they were 
frequently in financial difficulties. His father’s death in 1771 put 
an end to this. He succeeded to the large “seigneurie” of Krumau, 
in Moravia, with a population of 22,000. This became the usual 
summer home 'of the Princess and her children, while the Prince 
joined them whenever his military duties would allow. 

The winter and spring were always spent in Vienna, where 
Eleonore, both from her position and the natural ascendency of 
her cleverness and exuberant vitality, soon became one of the 
leaders of society. She shared this leadership, as has been said, 
mainly with four other ladies. They formed a coterie so distinct 
and so well known in contemporaneous society that they were 
simply designated as “the five ladies” or the “Fiirstinnen.” Pro- 
fessor Wolf gives a rather quaint summary of the traits they 
had in common: “They were all married, of unblemished reputa- 
tion, pious, faithful to their husbands and to their father con- 
fessors, fearless in speech and action (“freimithig”), not averse 
to amusement, of lively parts and amiable disposition, and closely 
united by bonds of blood and friendship.’”’* 

Theirs, indeed, was the perfect ease and freedom of intercourse 
that can only exist where people’s antecedents are very similar 
and they have many things in common. To some minds such in- 
tercourse is more attractive than the greater variety and freshness 
of more mixed society. It may be incidentally remarked that to 
this day society in Vienna makes on strangers the impression of 
being merely a large coterie of this description, with a fringe of 
outsiders, belonging to the lesser nobility or to the official world, 
who are frigidly tolerated. 

“The five ladies” were the Princesses Clary and Kinsky, both 
daughters of the “Reichsgraf’” Hermann von Hohenzollern- | 
Heckingen, and cousins to the Oettingen sisters; the Princess 
Leopoldine Liechtenstein, née “Comtesse” Sternberg, whose hus- 
band, the eldest brother of Prince Charles, became, on his uncle’s 
death, the head of that great house; the Princess Eleonore, and, 
on her coming to Vienna, the Countess Kaunitz, who afterwards 
became the Princess of that name. The Princess Clary, whom to 


*Fiirstin Eleonore Liechtenstein: 1745-1812. Nach Briefen und Memoiren 
ihrer Zeit. Von Adam Wolf. 1875. 
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know was to love, as Eleonore said, had been a great beauty in 
her youth; she was the eldest of the society, and in some sense its 
head and secretary, to whom the Emperor Joseph usually ad- 
dressed the letters hc frequently wrote to the “five ladies.” The 
Princess Kinsky, a good-humored, gay, rather garrulous lady, 
kept a great house in Vienna and entertained on a great scale. 
The Princess Leopoldine Liechtenstein also saw much company ; 
her parties were reputed to be the most brilliant in Vienna. She 
was of a more cautious and reticent disposition than the other 
ladies, and a more unmixed admirer of the court. 

The ladies lived close to each other in Vienna in the old 
aristocratic quarter of narrow streets and handsome though often 
dingy “palaces,” as the houses of the nobility are called. They 
met at least once every week; later, when the Emperor had become 
an habitual visitor, three or four times, usually between eight and 
ten in the evening. Cards were never played, though this was the 
general custom in Vienna as in most capitals at that time; there 
was no music and seldom any reading aloud, in no case when the 
Emperor was present. The sole amusement was conversation, 
which, to judge from the letters that have been preserved, ran on 
a great variety of topics: current events, court incidents, general 
conditions, the literature of the day. A picture represents the five 
ladies as sitting at a round table, the Emperor being in the act 
of entering the room; they are dressed very simply, each is en- 
gaged in some piece of needle-work, and a small lamp on the table 
appears to give but scanty light to the apartment. 

The coterie naturally attracted general notice, the more so as 
no other woman ever had access to it and the ladies’ husbands 
kept aloof on principle. The aged Prince Khevenhiiuler, the 
French Ambassador Durand and his successor Breteuil, appeared 
a few times, but the ladies showed them very plainly that their 
company was not desired. Prince Kaunitz also made some vain 
attempts at ingratiating himself. Only three men found favor 
with the ladies, and they retained it as long as they lived: Field- 
Marshal Count Lascy, Count Rosenberg, who held an important 
place at court, and the Emperor Joseph. 

That monarch found one of the few pleasures of a singularly 
unhappy life in the society and friendship of the “Fiirstinnen.” 
The general features of Joseph’s strong and interesting personality 
and of his checkered reign are known to all readers of history 
Overwhelming as were the difficulties with which he had to con- 
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tend, impossible as was the task he set himself of substituting the 
action of his sovereign will for the slow process of historical evolu- 
tion, yet his difficulties were increased by his personal failings. A 
man cannot conciliate the instincts of an absolute monarch with 
the aspirations of an ardent reformer, nor the strongest sense of 
justice in the abstract with the arbitrary violation of old rights 
and liberties whenever they prove inconvenient. 

In the letters published by the historian Arneth* and in those 
now appearing under the auspices of the “Historische Commission 
der Kaiserlichen Akademie der Wissenschaften,”+ most of which 
by the way are written in appalling French, we have interesting 
‘glimpses both of the real nobility of his mind and of its perhaps 
inevitable limitations. In writing to his brother Leopold, the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany, his great friend and confidant, he alludes 
“to the task God has given him in placing him in the service of 
fifteen millions of men.” 

The strain of optimism that generally runs through men of 
reforming tendencies was apparently wanting in Joseph. The 
following passage of a letter to the Grand Duke Paul of Russia— 
the later Emperor of that name—and his wife, reveals the mind 
of a benevolent and despondent autocrat, who, in spite of vaguely 
liberal tendencies, cannot rid himself of the sense that his subjects 


are helpless minors whom it is their sovereign’s duty to make good 
and happy: 


“24 Février 1781. 

“* * * Vous voulez bien aussi m’encourager sur les diffi- 
cultés de mon nouvel emploi. L’idée de pouvoir faire du bien et 
de rendre heureux ses sujets est sans doute le plus beau et le seul 
cété flatteur de la puissance, tout comme il est l’aiguillon le plus 
puissant pour tout ame sensible et honnéte, mais quand en méme 
tems l’on scait que chaque fausse démarche occasionne le contraire, 
que le mal est si facile et si rapide a faire, et que le bien est si 
difficile et tardif, et que méme de sa nature il doit l’étre, ne 
pouvant s’opposer que lentement pour étre solide dans un vaste 
Etat, alors cette douce illusion se diminue de beaucoup, et il ne 
reste plus que la satisfaction qu’on porte avec soi, et par laquelle 
on o la douceur incomparable de se savoir en bonne campagnie 


*Maria Theresia und Joseph II. Ihre Correspondenz sammt Briefe Josephs 
an seinen Bruder Leopold. Herausgegeben von Alfred Ritter von Arneth. 1867. 


tJoseph II. und Graf Ludwig Cobensl: Ihr Briefwechsel. Herausgegeben 
von Adolph Beer und Joseph Ritter von Fiedler, wirkl. Mitgliedern der Kais. 
Akademie der Wissenschaften. Wien, 1901. 
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on est seul, et de le chercher, toute considération personnelle a 
part, et de ne faire que ce que le bien général de l’Etat et du grand 
nombre exige.” 

Another extract irom this letter is worth quoting as expressive 
of a wish to get beyond the shams of life and of that sense of 
having a Providential mission to fulfil that has possessed so many 
arbiters of the fate of others: 

“S’il y a trop de philosophie a tout cela, si j’ai trop 6té le man- 
teau royal, la couronne et le sceptre, et que j’ai fait voir a Vos 
Altesses Impériales le souverain tout déshabillé et devant son 
valet de chambre, qu’Elles me pardonnent aux principes que j’ai 
toujours eu, de remonter a la source primitive de chaque chose 
et de tacher de voir sans fard et sans apprét chaque étre et chaque 
chose dans son état naturel. Je ne m’en trouve pas pour cela plus 
malheureux, non. Chaque étre, me dis-je, est créé pour remplir 
une place pendant un certain intervalle d’années sur le globe. Eh 
bien! Je suis une de ces marionettes pue la Providence, sans 
que j'aye pu choisir ni demander ni la rechercher, s’est plu a 
mettre a la place que j’occupe, afin que je fasse mon temps.” 

The reader of the life and letters of Joseph II. is frequently re- 
minded of a great ruler of our own times. His strenuous activity, 
his extreme mobility, his devotion to military matters, his re- 
markable versatility, his attention to detail, his fondness for the 
role of musical and dramatic, critic, above all a strange mixture 
of cynicism with genuine idealism, are so many points of re- 
semblance with William II. of Germany. 

In his domestic relations Joseph was no less unfortunate than 
in his public life. His first wife, Isabella of Parma, whom he 
truly loved, died of smallpox after a three years’ marriage, which 
would have been happy but for the young princess’s singular pre- 
sentiment of an early death. He lost his only child, a daughter, 
at the age of seven. He married a second time to please his 
mother, but could not bear his second wife, Maria Josepha, a 
daughter of the late Emperor Charles VII., who was a good, well- 
intentioned woman, but perfectly devoid of any charm of person 
or mind. His caustic answer to his mother, when she begged 
him to write oftencr to his wife during his frequent absences, 
speaks volumes for his poor estimate of her: 


“Le 5 Juillet 1766. 
“Elle (Marie Thérése) pardonnera si je n’écris point 4 mon 
épouse; mais vent et pluie ne sauraient seules remplir une page; 
si jamais je trouve matieére, je le ferai.” 
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When Maria Josepha too, died of smallpox in 1767, it was 
popularly believed that she was not really dead, but had retired 
to a convent to escape the misery of her married life. 

During the fifteen years in which Joseph shared the govern- 
ment of the Austrian lands and of Hungary with his mother 
(1765-1780) there was perpetual friction between’ them, with oc- 
casional crises of a serious nature and proposals to resign from 
both sides. As early as 1765 Eleonore writes of him as “that poor 
prince, truly to be pitied, who never will be happy himself, nor 
make others happy.” 

It was in 1770, when he was twenty-nine years of age, that the 
Emperor, besides going a good deal into general society, began 
occasionally to frequent the little circle of ladies, which had 
already formed itself, and in which he was at first only admitted 
on sufferance. Gradually he got into the habit of coming more 
frequently till he became the centre of the little company. When 
harassed and preoccupied, as was often the case, he was not in- 
clined for animated conversation, and the ladies were at a loss 
how to rouse and amuse him. On other occasions he would him- 
self encourage them to speak their minds freely on all kinds of 
subjects, and enjoy the lively repartee which was never wanting 
when Princess Eleonore was present. While they however, as 
good and true women, took themselves and their opinions very 
seriously, it is well they were happily ignorant of the Emperor’s 
view of these conversational skirmishes, as expressed in a letter 
to his brother Leopold in reply to the Grand Duke’s evident 
caution against female society: 


“Le 13 Mars 1775. 

“Je pense comme vous, et je crois aussi que de s’y attacher est 
le comble du malheur; mais de les voir, de les fréquenter, de voir 
leurs petites manigances, cela est amusant, et j’avoue que je m’en 
donne souvent la comédie. Ce sont des brise-raison pour la plu- 
part, et comme souvent elles ont de l’esprit, il est plaisant de voir 
comment elles habillent leurs sophismes et préjugés toutes les 
fois qu’on vient, la raison a la main, leur démontrer autre chose. 
C’est alors qu’au moment qu’elles sentent qu’on les mettrait, 
comme on dit, les pieds 4 la mer, qu’elles s’emportent, * * * 
enfin tournent la conversation.” 

The Emperor, however, was not always as cool as in this letter 
he represents himself to be. Eleonore was four years younger 
than he was—a brilliant young woman at the most seductive age; 
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her liveliness and gaiety cheered him, and her independent spirit 
was not the least of her charms. He fell under her spell; his 
manner changed; he was by turns reserved and cool, or eager 
and devoted, like every man who truly loves and cannot declare 
his love. The Princess became aware of the feelings she had 
awakened. She’was both flattered and startled, but this time only 
her vanity, not her heart was touched. Countess Kaunitz was 
extremely alarmed, and sent her much good advice, which the 
younger sister appears to have always taken in good part. Her 
husband, who at this time was usually with his regiment at Press- 
burg, showed signs of displeasure. Eleonore behaved admirably ; 
no crisis took place, no dramatic scenes occurred ; with the natural 
dignity of every good woman and the supreme ease of manner of 
one of high descent, she gave the Emperor to understand that the 
only change which could come in their mutual relations would be 
to place a greater distance between them. Proud as she was of 
being the daughter and wife of German “Reichsfiirsten,” she pur- 
posely emphasized her position as “subject” with regard to Joseph. 
When the Emperor ventured to propose a secret correspondence, 
she indignantly refused, adding that if he wished to write it must 
be by post, and that the best news he could send her would be 
that of her husband’s promotion in the army. She did not join 
the annual party at the Imperial castle of Laxenburg, and was 
much relieved when her husband took her to their new home at 
Krumau. In 1772 the Ernest Kaunitzes came to Vienna, and the 
presence of her sister was an additional safeguard to Eleonore.* 
The best proof of the discretion shown by the Princess Eleo- 








*Though Wraxall, the contemporaneous traveler and author of Memoirs 
of the Courts of Berlin, Dresden, Warsaw, and Vienna, in the years 1777. 
1778, 1779, is not generally considered a reliable authority, there is no reason 
to doubt his testimony to both the charms and the virtue of Princess Charles 
Liechtenstein. He says: “Her person is pleasing, and though her features 
cannot be esteemed regular, their expression is admirable. Her mouth is 
peculiarly beautiful, and over her whole figure is diffused an air of modesty, 
intelligence, and dignity rarely blended in any woman. She possesses, besides 
an enlarged and cultivated mind, a fund of amusing conversation and powers 
of entertaining, as well as improving, very superior to the generality of her 
sex in Vienna.” He adds that “her sense of what she owes to her family 
and herself, added to a religious and serious turn of mind,” were her safe- 
guards amid the dangers of her position. “She is the object of his affection 
and friendship,” but nothing more. “It is in her conversation that Joseph 
finds the most pleasing relaxation from public business, as well as from 
private disquietude.” 
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nore lies in the fact that she continued to enjoy the favor of the 
Empress Maria Theresa, who frequently invited her to intimate 
gatherings at Schonbrunn and Laxenburg. Eleonore was not as 
anxious for these invitations as the Empress doubtless supposed. 
Though there is no doubt that she was perfectly aware of the 
prestige which the Emperor’s friendship gave her, she was all 
through life impatient of the artificiality and the restraints of 
court life. As a very young woman she writes to her sister on 
receiving an invitation to Laxenburg: “I would have liked to 
refuse, but could find no pretext for doirig so. For me to live at 
court would be a sure means of sending me to another world; 
what géne, what embarrassment, what ennui! One can never say 
what one really thinks or feels.” 

In her letters from Laxenburg in 1786, where a large and 
brilliant company was assembled and they were “swimming in 
amusements,” as she expresses it, she says: “I am immersed in 
court life. Wit, feeling, and fancy are forbidden things at Laxen- 
burg, but the whole world is’enchanted. * * * I would like 
to. tell you something new, but nothing breaks the monotony of 
our life. It is dreadful to be always with sixty people, whose 
thoughts you don’t know.” In another place she says: “During 
my whole life the atmosphere of a court was antipathetic to me.” 
This antipathy was largely due to her proud and independent 
character. On one occasion (1779) the Emperor came to Eisgrub, 
the seat of the head of the Liechtenstein family, where Eleonore 
was staying; she had some real or fancied cause of displeasure 
against him, and treated him with such coolness that he left that 
same night. A lady of this description is not likely to feel happy 
amid the prescribed round of pursuits and pleasures of a residence 
at court. 3 


The independence that was a salient trait in the Princess was, 
however, curiously blended with a remarkable craving for the 
shelter and safeguard of her husband’s presence and authority. 
In a letter to her sister dated the 30th of June, 1772, she deplores 
her separation from him, and says: “It is a bad thing; I get ac- 
customed to a certain independence while yet I am made to wear 
a yoke (‘mit meinem ganzen Wesen fiir des Joch geschaffen bin’).” 

Prince Charles was no less independent than his wife, and he 
quarrelled more than once with his imperious sovereign. Eleonore 
invariably took her husband’s part. This added to the complica- 
‘tions of her singularly checkered relations with the Emperor. 
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In 1780 the Empress Maria Theresa died, and Joseph was at 
length able to execute fully his long-cherished schemes of reform. 
It does not lie within the scope of this paper to enumerate the 
various daring and radical measures taken by Joseph to introduce 
a strong centralized bureaucratic government, with equal justice 
for all, toleration of the Protestant and Greek religious bodies, and 
German as the official language of the Empire. These measures 
concern us only in so far as they affected the Emperor’s relations 
with the “five ladies.” As might be expected, they met with 
scanty approval. The Princess Eleonore was the “leader of the 
opposition.” Her mind and that of the philosophical Emperor 
ever remained at opposite poles. The movement known as the 
“Aufklarung,” which had so deeply influenced him, always ap- 
peared to her as an emanation of the evil one. Clever as she was, 
she committed the mistake which Anatole France qualifies as a 
mark of stupidity: “rien n’est béte comme de bouder I’avenir.” 
Her attitude of mind towards the future was “sulky.” Besides, 
as a German “Reichsfiirstin” she clung to the feudal and federal 
institutions of the Empire, to the autonomy of its various States, 
with their chartered privileges; her pride no less than hereditarv 
instincts revolted against absolutism and the mechanical rule of 
a subservient bureaucracy. It is more surprising that her 
womanly sympathies were apparently not awakened by the Em- 
peror’s “passionate pity” for the sufferings of the poor, to which all 
his biographers bear witness. There is no reason to suppose that 
this was owing to lack of kindness of heart; it was probably due to 
the same causes that make most of us more callous than weg should 
be to sorrows that do not come under our immediate notice, and 
also in some measure to a recoil from the sickly sentimentality 
and unreal philanthropy of the school of Rousseau. 

The ladies were, however, most deeply grieved by the attitude 
of Joseph towards the church. It is, perhaps, not generally known 
how very near he came to playing a part similar to that of Henry 
the Eighth with regard to Rome. As an instance of the strained 
relations between the Vatican and the Emperor, his action on one 
occasion may be cited. He sent back a letter he had received 
from the Pope unanswered, with the remark that it could not 
possibly have emanated from his Holiness, and that he hoped 
the author of the forgery might be duly punished. Although this 
particular incident may not have reached their ears, the constant 
friction between Joseph and the Papal See was apparent enough . 
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to fill the mind of devout Catholics with alarm. Joseph the Sec- 
ond considered it his duty to sweep away abuses in the church as 
well as in the State. Here, too, he took no half-measures. In 
eight years he suppressed 700 convents and reduced the number 
of “religious” by 36,000. (True 1,324 convents remained in ex- 
istence, with 27,000 monks and nuns.) He opposed the influence 
of the Papacy, and forbade his Austrian subjects to go to the 
German college at Rome. He made severe laws against unworthy 
priests, reduced the incomes of the higher clergy, regulated public 
worship, and ordered the removal of side altars, votive offerings, 
and unnecessary ornaments in the churches. 

The ladies looked upon these and similar measures either as 
persecutions, such as the early Christians suffered, or in any case 
as acts of intolerable interference with church matters. Perhaps. 
vague fear of a complete rupture with the Pope like that of the. 
Church of England in the sixteenth century added to their anxiety, 
for Countess Kaunitz wrote to her sister (7th of July, 1781): 
“When a sovereign decides on dogmatic matters he establishes a. 
royal primacy like that in England.” 

Neither her arguments nor the more passionate protests of her- 
sister ever had the smallest influence with the Emperor. It is 
worthy of notice, however, that in her opinion of the Jesuits, 
Countess Kaunitz came nearer to agreement with Joseph than on 
most matters. In 1769, on the death of Pope Clement the 
Thirteenth, she wrote: “May God give us a good Pope! The 
Jesuits are intriguing to get a Pope after their pattern. Truly it 
would be better for religion and peace if they did not exist. God 
certainly does not need the Jesuits. Twelve poor fishermen 
founded our religion. * * * It is an insult to God and the 
church to believe that this or that order is indispensable.” 


The Emperor had indeed good cause to distrust the Jesuits. 
Their bitter hostility was one of the main causes of the revolution 
in the Austrian Netherlands that broke out in 1786 and ended in 
the final loss of that troublesome possession to the Austrian crown 
in 1789. These latter years of Joseph’s reign were crowded with 
misfortune of all kinds. 

His health, which had been slowly failing, broke down com- 
pletely during the unfortunate Turkish campaign in 1788. He 
insisted on sharing in the hardships of his men, and suffered 
severely from exposure, fever, and, more than all, from want of 
success that attended his arms. He was obliged to return to. 
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Vienna in the autumn of that year, leaving the command of the 
army to the far more competent hands of Laudon. Hungary, 
which more than any other part of his heterogeneous empire, had 
resented the attempt at amalgamation, was in an increasingly 
dangerous state. The unfortunate Emperor was obliged in his 
“paternal love,’ by a formal act of repeal dated the 28th of Janu- 
ary, 1790, to cancel all the changes he had made since 1780, and 
also to send back the crown of Hungary from Vienna to Pesth. 
It is a melancholy thought that the same problems which Joseph 
the Second vainly tried to remove rather than to solve more 
than a century ago, have baffled the more patient and statesmanlike 
efforts of Francis Joseph and his advisers, and that the declining 
years of that monarch are equally saddened by heart-breaking dis- 
illusion and gloomy forebodings. 

The repeated blows of fortune “slowly pushed the Emperor in- 
to his grave,” as an Austrian writer expresses it. In all history 
there is scarcely a more pathetic figure than that of Joseph the 
Second dying in the prime of life—he was only forty-nine—with 
the agonizing sense of apparent failure in almost everything he 
had undertaken for the good of his people, shunned even by his 
brother Leopold, who refused to come to Vienna and share the 
government with him; by his sister Christina, who with her hus- 
band Duke Albert of Saxony had been governor of the Austrian 
Netherlands and could not forgive him the unwise policy which 
she believed had led to the revolution, surrounded only by his 
nephew Francis, the gentlemen of his household, and male attend- 
ants. The news of the taking of Belgrade on the 6th of October, 
1789, was the last ray of sunshine in his life. Yet he writes sadly 
to his brother: “Yesterday a Te Deum was sung; incredible 
nuinbers of people were in the streets and gave way to rejoicings 
such as I have never witnessed. This lasted the whole night; 
every house was illuminated, bands of musicians marched through 
the streets, and I, unable in my miserable condition to rejoice at 
anything, went to bed at eight o’clock, but my cough kept me 
awake. In this way I spend my wretched. existence.” And in 
December he writes in a similar strain: “I am the most unhappy 
of living men; patience and resignation are my only motto.” 

The five ladies assembled daily to discuss the reports from the 
Emperor’s sick-bed, and several of them accompanied the clergy 
to the entrance of his room when they brought him the Sacra- 
ments of the dying. The last note which he wrote was addressed 





- 
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to them and brought by Count Lascy on the evening of the 19th to 
the house of Princess Franz Liechtenstein, where they were 
gathered. Early the next morning death released their imperial 
friend from his sufferings. 

Even at this supreme moment the Princess Eleonore scarcely 
did him justice: Her reference to him in a letter to her daughter 
shortly before his ‘death is painfully tinged with bitterness, for 
which, however, she had special cause, as will be shown presently. 
Later in life, when time and experience had softened the asperities 
of her character, and also when she had learnt to judge him by 
comparison with his feeble successors, she spoke with more ap- 
preciation. The following year already she wrote thus to her 
daughter: “The poor late Emperor often made us furious, but 
what spirit, what life, what fire, what sense of justice he brought 
into everything! At that time there was always something new 
to talk and write about; now everthing seems struck by pa- 
ralysis.” ; 

The same campaign that certainly hastened the death of the 
Emperor made Princess Eleonore a widow. When war broke 
out with Turkey, Prince Charles got an important command in 
Croatia, but his troops were insufficient; he could not even rely 
on a portion of them—the Croats. He accomplished little, and 
was obliged to make one of those backward movements which the 
enemy is apt to interpret as a flight. He fell ill and had to resign 
his command. His wife, accompanied only by a man and a maid, 
undertook the difficult journey to Agram, where he was lying. 
He recovered sufficiently to be taken back to Vienna, but his 
health was broken and he suffered bitterly from the Emperor’s 
evident displeasure. His appointment as titular field-marshal 
without a word of mention of his forty-one years of military ser- 
vice could not allay his sorrow nor his wife’s anger with the Em- 
peror. The Prince lingered on till the 21st of February of the fol- 
lowing year, when he died, to her great grief. In a letter of con- 
dolence of Countess Kaunitz the Emperor, however, spoke emphat- 
ically of the loss that he and the State had sustained in the late 
Prince. 

The end of the reign of Joseph closed the brilliant epoch of the’ 
life of Eleonore. The ladies’ soirées continued for a time, but they 
had lost their chief interest and significance. The Princess ceased 
to play a conspicuous rdle in society. She, however, saw her old 
friends very frequently, and remained in touch with the world of 
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politics and fashion by numerous personal links. Her sister’s 
only child, Josephine Kaunitz, married the then rising statesman, 
Count Clement Metternich. The match was considered a poor 
one for the great Austrian heiress, for the Metternichs were “out- 
siders,” being of old Westphalian nobility. The bride’s aunt, 
however, was very partial to the astute diplomat, who paid her 
becoming homage, but she did not fully trust him, and scarcely 
approved of his appointment as chancellor at the early age of 
thirty-six. 

As the mother of six children, of whom five were sons, there 
was no lack of color and interest in Princess Eleonore’s widowed 
life. Her imperious disposition enhanced the difficulty of her re- 
lations with her high-spirited sons, who objected to have their 
careers and their wives chosen for them by their mother. They 
were all born soldiers, but Prince Charles, the eldest, was forced 
into the civil service, and Wenzel, the second, into the church. 
Both were desperately wild. Charles settled down for a time after 
his marriage, and held important appointment under the Emperor 
Francis, but he afterwards got entangled in an affair of honor 
with a North German church dignitary whom he met at the 
house of the Jewish banker Arnstein, whose wife, a charming and 
perfectly virtuous woman, held a much-frequented salon, cele- 
brated afterwards as a favorite resort of Wellesley, Talleyrand, 
Humboldt, and Nesselrode during the Congress of Vienna. (That 
it was at the same time severely shunned by the ladies of the 
Austrian aristocracy need not be said.) Prince Charles was 
killed in this duel, leaving a young wife and child. Wenzel, after 
being a scandal to his cloth for some years, at length was relieved 
of his vows and became as good a soldier as he had been a bad 
priest. The other three brothers at once adopted the profession 
of arms, and during the long series of wars with the French, 
which with intervals of ignominious peace lasted for nearly twenty 
years, the Princess was scarcely ever without a mother’s poignant 
anxiety for her soldier sons. In 1794 one of them—Francis, a lad 
of eighteen—died of his wounds while in captivity with the 
French. The others were frequently wounded or made prisoners. 
They were all three in the army which capitulated at Ulm, that 
Austrian Sedan, in 1805. It may easily be imagined what Princess 
Eleonore’s sufferings were during those terrible years, and how 
keenly her pride and patriotism were wounded by the downfall of 
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the German Empire and the humiliation of Europe under the 
galling tyranny of Napoleon. 

The chief joy of her declining years, as indeed of her whole 
life after that child’s birth, was in her only daughter, Josephine; 
married in 1782 to Count Harrach, a distinguished and cultured 
nobleman, who managed his large properties in Bohemia, Moravia, 
and Austria proper in an enlightened and public-spirited manner. 
His wife appears to have been a delightful woman, with a fine 
mind and character, and marked musical talents. (The Emperor 
Joseph was so charmed with her voice that he wrote a paper on 
the art of singing, “Réflexions sur le Chant,” especially for her.) 
The marriage was happy but childless, and Josephine devoted 
much of her time to her mother, who lost her dearly loved sister 
in 1795. In spite of some differences of opinion, the relations 
between mother and daughter were marked by the mutual tender- 
ness that is a source of exquisite happiness in the somewhat rare 
cases where it exists in perfection. The expressions of passionate 
affection quoted by M. Wolf-put the reader in mind of Madame 
de Sévigné’s letters to the less responsive Madame de Grignan. 
A couple of extracts will suffice to show this side of Eleonore’s 
nature: 


“Only a word, my beloved daughter, to tell you how heavy 
my heart is because you are gone—you, my joy, my happiness, my 
life. 

“God be with you on your journey, and make you happy. As 
regards myself, you know that my thoughts and wishes are always 
with you. Our love, my precious child, my only, my best friend, 
be our comfort, our support, our refreshment, and all in and with 
God, for apart from Him there is no happiness.” 


In a woman of such healthy sincerity as the Princess Eleonore, 
there is no doubt that an utterance such as the last quoted was 
not an empty figure of speech. Her religion was not merely a 
round of outward observances. She was always an obedient 
daughter of the Roman Catholic Church; but if she had been a 
narrow bigot, she could not have made the following striking 
statement: “When one sees the bishops, how they think only of 
money and lands, one must acknowledge that religion is only 
preserved by a miracle.” Comparatively early in life she wrote 
{in 1792): “Happiness lies only in ourselves; we seek it in vain 
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in the bustle, the distractions of the world, in rank and wealth; 
as regards myself, I can sum up all philosophical reflections on 
this subject in these two sentences: “Gloria in excelsis Deo, et in 
terra pax hominibus bone voluntatis.” And in 1801: “I en- 
deavour to make this my task, to look at matters with prayer, 
gentleness, and consideration, and to promote whatever is good.” 

She died peacefully, after a short illness, on the 26th of No- 
vember, 1812. In spite of mental limitations and some faults of 
character, she is, taken all in all, a noble figure, noble in her 
obedience to duty, in her independence of judgment and conduct, 
in her life-long struggle with those elements in her strong and 
passionate nature which she knew to be hostile to the high prin- 
ciples that she professed with unquestionable sincerity. 


S. I. pE ZUYLEN DE NYEVELT. 








THE STRATEGY AND TACTICS OF THE 
RUSSOJAPANESE WAR. 


Major Joun P. Wisser, INSPECTOR GENERAL. 


FOURTEENTH PAPER. 
(February 8 to June 4, 1905.) _ 
NAVAL OPERATIONS. 


THE operations on land have been followed to include the great battle 
of Mukden, and now it remains to consider the naval operations of 
the second year of the war, culminating in the decisive action in 
Corea Straits, or, as Admiral Togo has officially designated it, the 
battle of the Japan Sea. 

The first year of the war left Japan in complete control of the sea 
in the vicinity of the theatre of operations, and the only port remain- 
ing to Russia in that region was Vladivostok, and that was closely 
blockaded by the Japanese. 

The Russian Baltic Squadron (as it was popularly called), or the 
Second Pacific Squadron (its official designation at home), took 
nearly eight months to get together, and after four months afloat was 
still 6,500 miles from its destination. 

We have traced its progress through the first year of the war, and 
will now follow its course to the final action off Tsushima. 


THE SECOND PACIFIC SQUADRON (CONTINUED). 


The Second Pacific Squadron, under Rear-Admiral Rojestvensky, 
the first sections of which had sailed from Libau, in the Baltic Sea, 
on October 14, 1904, was constituted as follows: 

First Battleship Division (Rojestvensky ).—Kniaz Suvaroff (flag), 
Borodino, Alexander III, Orel. 

Second Battleship Division (Folkersam).—Sissoi-Veliky (flag), 
Osliabya, Navarin, Admiral Nakhimoff (armored cruiser). [Did not 
leave Libau till February 15, 1905. | 

First Cruiser Division (Enquist)—Aurora (flag), Dmitri Dou- 
skoi, Oleg. 

Second Cruiser Division—Almaz (flag), Svietlana, Jemtchug, 
Izmurud. 
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Torpedo Flotilla—Korea (cruiser), three destroyers, Kitai (cruis- 
er), four destroyers. 

Auxiliary Vessels——Ural (cruiser), Don (cruiser), Volga (cruis- 
er), Orel (hospital ship), Kamtchatka (repair ship), colliers. 

The second section of this squadron, under Captain Dobrotvorsky, 
had sailed from Libau on November 16, 1904, and comprised (besides 
the Oleg, Izmurud and five destroyers of the above list) the auxiliary 
cruisers Terek, Dnieper and Rion. 

~ The squadrons under Rojestvensky and Folkersam had assembled 
at Nossi-Bé, on the west coast of Madagascar, having sailed south- 
ward from Djibuti Bay, French Somali Land (near the Straits of 
Bab-el-Mandeb) on December 15, 1904. On February 4, the squad- 
ron under Dobrotvorsky left Djibuti Bay for Madagascar. 

The third section of the Second Pacific Squadron did not leave 
Libau, to join Rojestvensky, till February 15. This squadron, under 
Admiral Niebogatoff, comprised the following warships: 

Nicolai I (battleship). 

Admiral Nakhimoff (armored cruiser). 

Vladimir Monomach (armored cruiser). 

Admiral Apraxine (coast defense ship). 

Admiral Seniavine (coast defense ship). 

Admiral Ouchakoff (coast defense ship). 

Three transports. 

The Russian fleet, therefore, numbered in all eight battleships, 
three armored cruisers, three coast defense ships, and six protected 
cruisers. 

There were also with the fleet ten torpedo boats (although only 
seven appear to have been present at the battle in Korea Straits), 
eleven transports, and rot less than twenty-four chartered coaling 
steamers. 

Moreover, in Vladivostok were the armored cruisers Rossia and 
Gromoboi (or Gromovoi), undergoing repairs, and which might pos- 
sibly have joined the fleet. 

The Japanese fleet, at the end of the first year of the war was in 
even better form than at its commencement, the guns and boilers 
having been repaired, and in part newly replaced. The material 
losses of the Japanese fleet for the year had also been comparatively 
inconsiderable. 

This fleet, at this time, comprised the following vessels: 

Battleships.—Mikasa (flag), Asahi, Shikishima, Fuji. 

Armored Cruisers—Asama, Tokiwa, Idzumo, Iwate, Yakumo, 
Adzuma, Nisshin, Kasuga. 
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Protected Cruisers—Takasago, Kasagi, Chitose, Itsukushima, Ha- 
shidate, Matsushima, Naniwa, Takachiho, Akitsushima, Niitaka, 
Tsushima, Suma, Akashi, Idzumi. 

Besides a number of unprotected ships of no great fighting value, 
and a large flotilla of torpedo boats. 

Several of the Russian warships, which had been sunk during the 
war, were being with a view to their utilization by the Japanese. The 
Variag, sunk at Chemulpo at the beginning of the war, was thus 
raised by Japanese salvors and afterwards repaired, and it was ex- 
pected would be in commission in the spring of 1905. 

Admiral Togo hoisted his flag on the battleship Mikasa on Febru- 
ary 6, 1905, and sailed for the Pescadores. Japan had completed her 
preparations for the encounter with the Russian Second Pacific Squad- 
ron, and the naval campaign of the second year of the war opened. 

The Japanese had at first considered the advisability of meeting 
Rojestvensky’s fleet near Madagascar, with a view to defeating it be- 
fore it could be reinforced by the squadron of Folkersam, or later by 
that of Captain Dobrotvorsky, but this plan was soon abandoned. 

As early as the beginning of December, two Japanese cruisers, 
the Hong-Kong-Maru and the Nippon-Maru, had been sent out on a 
scouting expedition to Singapore. Thence they proceeded to the Bay 
of Diego-Garcia, in the latter part of December; thence south along 
the Madagascar coast as far as the heights of Mauritius; then turned 
back through the Bay of Diego-Garcia to Sumatra, examining its 
western coast up to the Straits of Sunda. 

This reconnaissance showed the Japanese the difficulties of prose- 
cuting a naval campaign 5,000 miles from the base, and, in spite of its 
strategical advantages, the plan to attack Rojestvensky at Madagascar 
was abandoned. 

The Japanese decided to await the Russian fleet in home waters, 
and contented themselves with sending out scouts in observation, 
which kept Togo informed of every movement of that fleet. 

In gun-power the two fleets were fairly well matched, as will ap- 
pear from the following comparison, the advantage, however, being 
with the Russians: 

Russia.—Battleships, 8; armored cruisers, 6; protected cruisers, 6. 

Japan.—Battleships, 4; armored cruisers, 8; protected cruisers, 14. 

Armored Ships (main guns).—Russia, 12-in., 26; 10-in., 7; 9-in., 
12; 8-in., 13; 6-in., 131; 4.7-in., 10. Japan, 12-in., 16; 10-in., 1; 8-in., 
30; 6-in., 160. 

Protected Ships (main guns).—Russia, 6-in., 26; 4.7-in., 18. 
_Japan, 12-in., 3 (old) ; 10-in., 4; 8-in., 6; 6-in., 34; 4.7-in., 87. 
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The Russian armored ships had greatly the advantage in the high- 
power guns (12- and 10-inch), having nearly twice as many of these 
pieces as the Japanese. The medium caliber guns (g- and 8-inch) 
were nearly equal. In low caliber guns of the main battery (6- and 
4.7-inch), however, Japan had the advantage. 

The Japanese protected ships, on the other hand, had greatly the 
advantage over the Russian in every caliber of gun. 

The first object of the Russians was to reach a port where they 
could coal fully and re-equip their ships, and put them in good con- 
dition for a naval battle. Vladivostok was the only port where this 
could properly be effected, although the French ports (France being 
an ally of Russia’s) might serve as temporary havens for rest and 
recuperation. 

From Madagascar to Singapore by the shortest way is 3,400 
miles, and would require at least a month for the passage by the Rus- 
sian fleet, but Vladivostok is still many miles beyond that point. 

The problem for the Japanese fleet was, first, not to allow Rojest- 
vensky’s squadron to get to Vladivostok, by its overthrow far away 
from friendly shores, and secondly, to maintain the blockade of Vladi- 
vostok. 

To intercept Rojestvensky, Admiral Togo, with the main forces 
of the Japanese fleet (4 battleships, 4 armored cruisers, sevéral smaller 
cruisers, and a large torpedo flotilla) cruised in the vicinity of For- 
mosa and the Pescadores. To watch the east coast of Japan, Ad- 
miral Kamimura with his squadron (2 armored cruisers, 4 protected 
cruisers and a division of destroyers) cruised near the islands of 
Sin-kin. Close to the shores of Borneo, Admiral Shimamura, with 
3 protected cruisers and a torpedo flotilla, watched the eastern waters 
of the Malay Archipelago. In Malay and Sunda Straits and the Sea 
of Java, another division (composed of 3 auxiliary cruisers, I pro- 
tected cruiser and 13 torpedo-boats) cruised to guard these waters. 

To blockade Vladivostok two divisions were told off: the squad- 
ron of Admiral Uriu (2 armored cruisers and a division of torpedo- 
boats), cruising close to the ‘Straits of Sangari, and another squadron 
the Chin-Yen (3 protected cruisers and a torpedo flotilla), cruising 
in Corea Straits. 

This was the general system for the service of security and infor- 
mation on the part of the Japanese, but changes were made from time 
to time. On March 15, 1905, for instance, a Japanese squadron, 
consisting of the protected cruisers Kasagi (flagship of Admiral 
Dewa) and Chitose, and the converted cruisers America, Maru and’ 
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Yawate Maru arrived off Singapore, while 18 other warships lay some 
20 miles further out. 

The squadron, under Admiral Niebogatoff, passed through the 
Suez Canal on March 25, 1905, arriving at Jibutil on April 5, and left 
for the East on the 7th. 

Rojestvensky left Noissi-Bé on March 16, passing Singapore on 
April 8th, and anchoring in Camranh Bay, a fine harbor on the coast 
of French Cochin-China, about 40 miles north of Saigon on April 
14th. Here he coaled and replenished his stores and provisions, 

On April 22d, yielding to pressure from the French Government, 
he left Camranh Bay, and proceeded to Hon-koke Bay, 50 miles 
further north, where he anchored on May 2d. 

Admiral Niebogatoff passed down the Straits of Malacca on May 
4th and Singapore on the 5th, joining Rojestvensky on the 9th. 

On May toth the entire Russian squadron left Hon-koke Bay 
steaming north. On May 26th some 17 of their colliers and volunteer 
fleet arrived off the mouth of the Yang-tse, and on the 27th the Rus- 
sian squadron was sighted by Admiral Togo’s fleet in the Straits of 
Corea, and the action began toward evening off Okino-Shina, to the 
southeast of Tsushima. 


NAVAL BATTLE IN THE SEA OF JAPAN. * 
(May 27-28, 1905.) 


The naval battle in the Sea of Japan will go down in history as 
the greatest naval action since Trafalgar, the victory of the Japanese 
will remain forever one of the brightest pages in her history, and to 
the rest of the world the engagement stands as the latest example of a 
decisive naval battle on a large scale with modern war material. 

Rojestvensky decided to take the direct route to Vladivostok, 
through the Straits of Korea. 

Togo, after the Russian fleet of Port Arthur had been destroyed, 
saw no necessity for advancing very far against the Second Pacific 
squadron ; whether its strategic object was the harbor of Vladivostok 
or the Japanese fleet, it was not necessary to intercept it beyond a 
point where. it could become an active agent by interfering with the 
Japanese communications with the theatre of war. He, therefore, 
selected the harbor of Masampho, on the southeastern coast of Korea 
as his base of operations. This gave him a position at the division in 


*Officially so styled by Admiral Togo; also called the Battle in Korea 
Straits. 
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the Korean Straits, made by the Island of Tsushima, more advan- 
tageous than Kiusiu Bay (at Nagasaki) would have offered, and if 
the Russians had decided to turn off toward Port Arthur, he would 
have occupied there an advantageous position in their rear. The 
waters were favorable for the use of torpedo-boats, and the position 
was far enough from Vladivostok to enable the Japanese to reap the 
full rewards of victory. 

Togo awaited the Russians, therefore, in a well-prepared position. 

Rojestvensky, on leaving the mouth of the Yang-tse, where he 
had coaled, detached most of his fleet of transports and colliers, and 
steamed northeastward directly toward his enemy. Only a victory in 
battle could give him an opportunity to replenish his coal supply, con- 
sequently this was his only proper course of action. 

But his method of advance was extremely faulty in that he ad- 
vanced into the straits without sending out any scouts for. recon- 
naissance, and in double column (with auxiliary vessels and torpedo- 
boats as a third column between the two main columns), without men 
at the guns, even without having his ships cleared for action. 

By this carelessness the battle was practically lost before it actually 
began. The lack of proper war preparation, in the broadest sense of 
the term, was the decisive factor in this battle, rather than inferior 
armament, or inferior fighting power of the individual ships engaged, 
or inferior numbers and poorer composition of the fleet. 

At 5:30 a. m., May 27, 1905, Togo received at Masampho, where 
he was lying in wait with his main squadron, a wireless message to 
the effect that the Russian fleet was in sight. The Japanese scouts 
had detected the Russians between Quelparts Island and the Goto 
Islands (on the Japanese coast opposite), about 50 nautical miles 
from the southern end of Tsushima. 

Togo at once ran out with his ships, directing his course on the 
northern end of Tsushima. The Japanese fleet of 4 battleships and 8 
armored cruisers was divided into two fighting squadrons of six ships 
each (I squadron, 4 battleships, 2 armored cruisers ; II squadron, 6 ar- 
mored cruisers, 5 ships each), while the 14 other cruisers were separ- 
ately organized (a third squadron, for example, being organized of 
slow, but well-protected cruisers, to serve as a decoy for the Russians), 
and there were, besides, 5 divisions of torpedo-boats and other small 
vessels. The latter, on accourt of the heavy sea, were forced to seek 
shelter on the coast of Tsushima, but were able to take part in the 
action later in the day. 

The weather at mid-day was somewhat foggy, limiting the view 
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to about five miles, and the sea rather rough, but later in the day it 
cleared and the sea became calm. 

The third Japanese squadron, composed entirely of slow but well- 
protected cruisers, had been sent out in advance to reconnoitre, 
passing down the west channel, and to draw the Russians into the 
Korean Straits. A small cruiser had been attached to this squadron 
to serve as a despatch boat. This squadron, at 11:30 a. m., sent a 
wireless message to the main Japanese squadron announcing that 
“The enemy is heading into the East Passage.” The third squadron 
then turned back before the Russian fleet and joined the main squad- 
ron at 1 p.m. The latter, headed by Togo’s flagship, the Mikasa, was 
heading in single column southward down the East Passage of Korea 
Straits. 

The Russian fleet had seen in its rear the Japanese scout cruiser, 
which had sent the first wireless message from the vicinity of Quelpart 
Island, and had observed it steaming along parallel to the Russian 
fleet, but out of range. Moreover, at 11:30 a. m., the Japanese third 
squadron, to the northwest of the’ fleet, approached so close that the 
Russian battleships fired on it till it went about and was soon out of 
sight. All these indications of the near presence of the Japanese did 
not induce Rojestvensky to change his formation. 

Soon after 1 p. m. the Japanese adopted the formation designed 
to surround the Russians, the main and second squadrons turning 
more to the westward, while the third squadron held more toward 
the east side of the straits. 

The Russian fleet, steaming directly into the middle of the channel, 
was sighted at 1:45 p. m., in latitude 34° north, and was apparently 
completely surprised by the Japanese fleet, the main body of which, 
on account of the foggy weather, the green and blue color of the 
ships, and the back-ground of the Island of Tsushima, had been very 
difficult to detect. At this time the weather had cleared somewhat 
and brought the Japanese fleet in plain view. 

The action took place to the southeast of Tsushima, near Okimo- 
shima. 

The main Japanese fleet, coming into view on the port bow of the 
Russians, tiirned to port and covered Rojestvensky’s leading ships 
with heavy fire at long range. The Russians had previously opened 
fire at very long range, but the Japanese did not reply till they were 
at about 8,750 yards, but then with well-directed shots. Later, in the 
course of the action, the range of the fighting ships reduced to 2,200. 
yards, 
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The movement of the Japanese fleet was met by Rojestvensky 
turning the ships of his left-column, or battleship squadron, to star- 
board. 

In this first phase of the battle, there resulted, therefore, for the 
eight Russian battleships, which Rojestvensky commanded from on 
board the Knias Suvaroff, a running fight, in which they were sur- 
rounded in front by the Japanese ships, which were in an advantage- 
ous position from the very outset, and of superior speed, and forced 
further and further from their course over to the coast of Kiusiu. 
This necessarily brought the two right columns into a very precarious 
situation; the lines were broken and thrown into disorder, and had 
great difficulty in carrying out the order to give way to the right. 

Moreover, they were fired on by the third squadron, which had 
been detached to the starboard of the Russians at the beginning of the 
action. 

Several cruisers, which had formed the continuation of the battle- 
ship line of the left column, and which found no effective use there, 
were detached for their support. None of the Russian torpedo-boats, 
which steamed into the fight, however, wedged in as they were in this 
méleé, reached any of the Japanese ships, so far as known. 

This first, purely artillery, phase of the battle, during which the 
Mikasa had dropped to No, 4 in the main column, which was thus 
commanded from its center, lasted about three hours, and cost the 
Russians five’ battleships (Kniaz Suvaroff, Osliabya, Borodino, Alex- 
ander III and Navarin), which sank, riddled with shell, or were so 
greatly incapacitated as to fall an easy prey to the torpedo-boats. 

The battle remained stationary for a considerable time, the faster 
Japanese vessels surrounding the head of the Russian columns, pour- 
ing in broadside after broadside, as the Russian battleship squadron 
turned in a flat curve to starboard, compelling the latter to remain 
covering the smaller vessels, transports and torpedo-boats. 

At about sunset, but before dark, the first Japanese torpedo-boat 
attacks took place, the Russian squadron meanwhile changing course 
to the north, with a view to breaking through the Japanese line. Dis- 
order in the Russian columns, however, prevented the execution of 
this movement for some time. 

The Osliabya had her conning tower struck at the very opening 
of the engagement, and Admiral Folkersam was killed. The ship 
sank at 3 p. m. 

The flagship Kniaz Suvaroff began sinking in the course of the 
afternoon, and Admiral Rojestvensky, who had been seriously wound- 
ed during the action, was with his staff transferred to the torpedo- 
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boat Buini, which had already taken on board 200 from the Osliabya, 
but the Buini, finding navigation difficult, the Admiral and his staff 
were transferred to the torpedo-boat Biedovy. 

Towards evening the Japanese destroyer Sazanami captured the 
Biedovy to the south of Urleung Island, off the Korean coast, taking 
Admiral Rojestvensky and his staff, another admiral, and about eighty 
Russians, prisoners. The Buini afterwards sank. 

The Japanese torpedo-boats continued their attacks during the 
night. 

The Russians lost on the 27th the following ships, which were 
sunk: the battleships Kniaz Suvaroff, Borodino, Alexander III, Olia- 
bya and Navarin, the cruiser Almaz, and the special-service steamers 
Kamptchatka and Ural, besides a number of smaller ships, while the 
Sissoi Veliky, Admiral Nakhimoff and Vladimir Monomach suffered 
heavily. . 

After dark, Niebogatoff, who had taken command, started with 
three battleships (Nicolai I, Orel, and Sissoi Veliky), two coast de- 
fense vessels (Admiral Seniavine and Admiral Adraxine) and three 
critisers (Vladimir Monomach, Izumrud and Admiral Nakhimoff), 
steaming at fourteen knots in a northeastern direction for Vladivostok. 
These were the only Russian vessels still well in hand. Several of 
these ships, however, soon indicated that they could not keep up, and 
as the column became thereby drawn out, the Japanese directed three 
successive torpedo-boat attacks against it, ‘putting completely out of 
action one battleship (Sissoi Veliky) and two armored cruisers (Ad- 
miral Nakhimoff and Vladimir Monomach). 

The Russians, by the use of their searchlights, at first kept the 
Japanese torpedo-boats at a distance, but as their use also revealed 
at the same time the positions of the Russian ships, the attack finally 
succeeded. Moreover, the Japanese fighting squadrons were also 
thereby informed of the direction taken by the Russian ships, and 
were thus able to pursue in time. 

The engagement and pursuit continued through the night of the 
27th, and on the morning of the 28th the Japanese combined squad- 
rons attacked at Liancourt Rocks (about 200 miles northeast of 
Tsushima Island) what was left of the squadron of Niebogatoff, con- 
sisting of the Nicolai I, Orel, Admiral Seniavin, Admiral Apraxine 
and Izumrud. The latter escaped, while the other four surrendered 
during the afternoon. Niebogatoff and about 2,000 Russians were. 
taken prisoners. 

The pursuit was stopped for a time to receive the surrender, but 
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while the Japanese were engaged in the disposition of the surrendered 
ships, they discovered to the southwest the coast-defense ship Ad- 
miral Mehakoff, and despatched the Iwate and Yakumo in pursuit. 
The latter called upon the Russian ship to surrender, but as she re- 
fused, they sunk her at 6 p. m., rescuing the crew of 300 men. The 
cruiser Dmitri Donskoi was also observed at 5 p. m., in a northwestern 
direction, and was attacked by the Japanese Fourth Division and the 
Second Destroyer flotilla. Next morning (29th) she was found 
aground on the southeastern shore of Urleung Island, off the Korean 
coast. 

The Sissoi Veliky, Admiral Nakhimoff and Vladimir Monomach, 
which had suffered heavily during the afternoon of the 27th, and 
were unable to follow Niebogatoff’s fleeing squadron, were attacked 
at night by the Japanese destroyers and torpedo boats, and put com- 
pletely out of action. They were discovered on the morning of the 
28th, drifting near Tsushima Island, by the Japanese converted cruis- 
ers Shinano Maru, Yawata Maru, Tainan Maru, and Sado Maru, but 
sank before they could be captured. 

On the morning of the 28th, the Japanese cruiser Chitose, cruising 
northward, found and sunk a Russian destroyer. At noon on the same 
day the Japanese cruiser Niitaka and the Japanese destroyer Mura- 
kumo attacked another Russian destroyer, which finally went aground. 

At 9 a. m. on the 28th, the Svietlana was discovered off Chekuten 
(or Chaguchien) Bay, Korea (about 50 miles south of Gensan), and 
sunk by the Japanese ships Niitaka and Otowa. 

The Aurora, Oleg and Jemchug escaped, arriving at Manila on 
June 3rd. They had suffered considerable damage in action, and 
serious losses in killed and wounded. 

The destroyer Bodry was towed into Shanghai on June 4th by a 
British steamer, having been picked up at sea. 

The small cruiser Almaz and the destroyers Grozny and Bravi 
managed to reach Vladivostok. 

, The Izmurud was destroyed by her own crew, while on her way to 
Vladivostok. 

The Russian transports left at Wusung were there interned for 
the rest of the war, and their crews paroled. 

In the entire battle the Russian losses in warships were as fol- 
lows: 

Sunk.—Kniaz Suvaroff, Borodino, Alexander III,. Sissoi-Veliky, 
Osliabya, Navarin, Admiral Mehakoff, Admiral Nakhimoff, Vladimir 
Monomach, Dmitri Donskoi, Svietlana, Izmurud, destroyer Buini, 
two other destroyers. 
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Captured.—Nicolai I, Orel, Admiral Apraxine, Admiral Seniavine, 
destroyer Biedovy. 

Interned.—Oleg, Aurora, Jemtchug, destroyer Bodry, all the trans- 
ports. 
The Russian losses in men were 6,143 prisoners (including Ad- 
mirals Rojestvensky and Niebogatoff) taken by the Japanese, and 
about 14,000 killed and wounded (including Admiral Folkersam). 

The Japanese took several thousand prisoners besides the 2,000 
taken by the main force on the 27th. They lost three torpedo-boats 
(34th, 35th and 69th), sunk, and their total casualties were 524 killed 
and wounded. None of their larger vessels were incapacitated for 
action or seriously injured. 


COMMENTS. 


The general purpose of the Russians in sending out a Second Pa- 
cific Squadron was to turn the scale in the war in the Far East. For 
eight months Rojestvensky had labored hard to improve the condi- 
tion of his fleet for the coming struggle, but the opposing factors were 
too great to be readily overcome, namely, the national spirit, which is 
not inclined to naval exploits or seamanship of the highest order, and 
the defective method of training resulting from this lack of inclina- 
tion or aptitude, in which the true naval spirit was wanting. 

The Russians needed a port near the theatre of war, to be used 
as a base of operations, and Vladivostok was the only one available 
for the purpose, although it is situated somewhat disadvantageously 
for the strategic defensive, which was the course of action decided 
upon by the Russians. The main purpose of the fleet, acting from 
this base, was to be the breaking of the communications of the Japan- 
ese with their army fighting in Manchuria. 

But Rojestvensky mistook his proper objective. This was not 
Vladivostok, but the Japanese fleet: The only eifective means of 
opening the way to Vladivostok, and render this port available as a 
base of operations for his fleet, was to wrest the command of the sea 
from the Japanese, and this could only be accomplished by annihilat- 
ing their fleet. Without that victory Vladivostok was worth nothing. 

Rojestvensky, however, acted correctly when he decided to take 
the direct route to Vladivostok, which would necessarily bring him in 
contact with the Japanese fleet under Togo, instead of attempting to 
reach Vladivostok by any round-about way. Nevertheless, his pur- 
pose in advancing through the Korea Straits and throughout the ac- 
tion there, was not (as it should have been) to destroy the Japanese 
fleet (or inflict as much damage as possible), but to break through 
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the Japanese line and reach Vladivostok with a fair proportion of his 
ships. If he succeeded in that he was satisfied. This is an entirely 
false principle. It lacks the spirit of the offensive, and even if suc- 
cessful can lead to no decisive results. 

This mistaken view of the proper mode of action, regarding Vlad- 
ivostok as the strategic object of the advance, affected even the gun- 
ners, who failed to reach their adversaries with their projectiles, The 
fact that the Japanese torpedo-boats were able to attack even by day- 
light is sufficient evidence of the inadequacy of the Russian gunnery, 
not to speak of the slight injury inflicted on the larger Japanese war- 
ships. 

The heterogeneous character of the Russian fleet in composition 
led to the defective organization adopted, which courted disaster. If 
the squadron of five first-class battleships and four new cruisers, which 
were all ready at the beginning of autumn, 1904, had sailed from 
Libau in September, it could have reached Port Arthur, steaming at 
from 14 to 15 knots, by the end of October. But the slow vessels, of 
comparatively small fighting value, added to the fleet, served to delay 
its progress, and in the actual combat led to a formation which proved 
disastrous. The coast-defense ships, on account of their small coal 
capacity, were also an element of weakness, and in the battle only 
added to the trophies of the victor. In the event of victory they 
might have served a good purpose, but in the opening of the action 
they could with advantage have been left behind. 

Rojestvensky labored under the additional disadvantage of having 
no able leaders under him, upon whom he could rely for proper initia- 
tive and clear judgment in action. 

Togo, the leader on the Japanese side, has shown himself a master 
in the art of war. His tactics in the battle were similar, in general 
outline, to those of Nelson at Trafalgar, but he had (like Nelson) the 
kind of subordinate commanders required by such tactics, namely, 
experienced and well-trained leaders, who instinctively appreciate the 
plans of the commander-in-chief and the spirit of his orders, and are 
capable of executing them intelligently even when separated from 
him. The independence of action which Togo could thus allow his 
subordinate commanders secured that flexibility so necessary for tak- 
ing full advantage of tactical situations, without endangering the pos- 
sibility of simultaneous and concerted action on the part of all when 
required. 

Togo, with a fleet inferior in battleships, although superior in 
armored and protected cruisers and torpedo boats, practically anni- 
hilated, in a period of about forty hours, the Russian fleet. In fact, 
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according to Togo himself, the battle was virtually decided-in thirty- 
seven minutes. 
Let us review the elements which brought about such a result. 


I. ORGANIZATION, 


The composition and organization of the respective fleets have been 
described in the course of the narrative, and the weak and strong 
points in each have already been referred to. 

Rojestvensky’s fleet was heterogeneous in composition, and was 
burdened with a number of slow vessels of little fighting power. 
Togo’s fleet, on the other hand, was homogeneous, the ships of each 
squadron of practically equal speed, gun power, and armor protec- 
tion, and the whole in efficient fighting condition. 

Rojestvensky kept his fleet concentrated for the advance and at- 
tack, and under his direct and immediate command. Togo, on the 
other hand, divided his fleet into three separate squadrons, independ- 
ent in action, although operating in conjunction one with another, 
and with a common purpose in view. The great extent of the field 
of operations prevented Togo from exercising personal command 
over its entire surface. 


2. RECONNAISSANCE, 


The system of reconnaissance of the Russians was very deficient. 
On the way to the scene of the battle little information of the Japanese 
fleet was obtained, and on entering the Straits of Korea there was no 
reconnaissance made worthy of the name. In consequence of this 
neglect the Russian fleet was taken completely by surprise by Togo’s 
I and II squadrons, the III squadron having been taken as the main 
Japanese force in the straits. 

The Japanese, on the other hand, had sent scouts out as far as 
Madagascar, and had complete and constant information of all the 
movements of the Russian fleet, its composition and character, from 
the time it assembled on the Madagascar coast until it approached 
Korea Straits. 

The Japanese also made full use of wireless telegraphy in connec- 
tion with their scout ships. The information that the Russian fleet 
was approaching the Korean Straits was sent by this means by a 
scout boat in the vicinity of Quelpart Island, and Togo received (at 
11.30 a. m., May 27, 1905) the important message, that Rojestvensky 
was entering the Eastern Passage, by wireless telegraphy, from one of 
the ships of the decoy (III) Squadron. This last message, if sent by 
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despatch boat over the distance of several miles separating the III 
squadron from Admiral Togo, would have taken at least half an 
hour to deliver, and the foggy weather prevented visual signals at 
long distance entirely. The first message, however, would have taken 
at least two hours to deliver by despatch boat, and might have given 
the entire action a different character, as the Island of Tsushima, some 
fifty nautical miles long, might have been placed between the two 
fleets. 

This illustrates the value of this new and important aid to recon- 
naissance. The greater the range of naval guns the more important 
it is for the combatants to assume the proper tactical formation as 
early as possible, even before the opposing fleets have sighted each 
other, and this can only be done by timely information, such as scout 
ships with wireless apparatus can furnish. 


3. TACTICS. 


The tactics of the two opposing fleets have already been com- 
mented on. Rojestvensky’s formation in closed double column was 
particularly unfortunate in the theatre of operations here presented, 
namely, the Eastern Passage of the Korean Straits. 

The success of Togo’s enveloping formation was dependent partly 
on Rojestvensky’s defective formation, and partly on the configura- 
tion of the sea area, and the adoption of the formation was facilitated 
by the configuration of the land and water area, and the favorable 
position occupied by the Japanese fleet. No new lessons in naval 
tactics are taught by the Japanese movements. The skillful use made 
of the opportunity, however, is entirely to Togo’s credit. 

The fire direction of the Japanese was also noteworthy. The 
Russians fired generally over their targets, while the Japanese gun- 
nery was remarkably accurate even at long ranges. But this is more 
a matter of training of personnel than tactics. By their superior fire 
direction, however, the Japanese were able to concentrate their fire 
on particular ships or groups of ships, and thus greatly increased the 
tactical value of their artillery. 


4. FIGHTING POWER AND SPEED. 


Fighting power and speed are closely connected. 

The value of speed is generally overrated. It came into play in this 
particular case on account of the peculiar conditions. An increase of 
speed, with a given displacement, can only be attained at the sacrifice 
of fighting power, but even with increase of displacement, no greater 
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weight should be attached to speed than it deserves. Relatively, speed 
is really a part of fighting power, since it can increase fighting power 
by enabling the latter to act from a more favorable position, but it 
cannot supply fighting power, when the latter is wanting, consequently, 
in a battleship no part of the fighting power should be sacrificed for 
speed. 

Under the conditions of the battle here considered, had the Russian 
line been able to maneuver freely to starboard, or had it not been 
taken by surprise, it could have avoided being enveloped by the Jap- 
anese for an indefinite time by merely changing course, and during 
this time fighting power and not speed would have been the decisive 
factor. 


TORPEDOES. 


The use of torpedoes in this action was facilitated by the fact that 
the Japanese awaited the Russians in a previously selected and pre- 
pared position. The effectiveness of their action resulted from the 
narrow field of action, and was due to the combined action of bat- 
tleship and torpedo-boat. By daylight torpedo-boats can act effective- 
ly only when the ships attacked are held in place by the attack of bat- 
tleships, the latter keeping their artillery occupied or silencing it. The 
disorder of battle, as in this case, may also offer opportunities. 

The night attacks of the torpedo-boats had been well prepared by 
the weakening of the Russian artillery in the battle of the preceding 
day, by the losses in men, and by the partial destruction of the cdOm- 
munications and defenses aboard ship. 

Torpedo-boats, therefore, cannot replace battleships, but can only 
supplement their action. 


5. GUNNERY, 


The accurate shooting of the Japanese gunners was the most 
striking feature of the battle. Even at long ranges they were able to 
fire so accurately as to completely demoralize the Russian gunners at 
the very outset. Moreover, the rough sea prevented the Russians 
from using their heavy guns effectively, whereas the Japanese, on ac- 
count of their better training under all conditions of weather, were 
enabled to fire so accurately as to strike the Russian ships below 
their armor belts, as the sides of the vessels below the water-line be- 
came exposed by rolling in the heavy seas. 

‘The Japanese were well trained in the use of the torpedo as well 
as the gun, and the manner in which both these weapons were em- 
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ployed points to long and: persistent schooling both of officers and 
men. 


6. PERSONAL ELEMENT. 


The completeness of the Japanese victory must be ascribed in great 
measure to the difference in character, national spirit, training and 
discipline of the crews of the two fleets. 

These are elements which have always acted, but which are more 
powerful in their effects to-day than ever before.. To-day the fight 
is between weapons which operate at a distance, and their effect no 
longer depends on brute courage, but on coolness, training and experi- 
ence. 

In addition to the instruction and training in time of peace, the 
constant cruising of the Japanese during this war made their crews 
more skillful and their ships more efficient, while the Russian officers 
and men, confined to port, both at home and in the theatre of opera- 
tions, deteriorated, and lost what skill and nerve they originally pos- 
sessed. 








A FEW REMARKS UPON THE NEW MILITIA 
LAW IN THE UNITED STATES. 


By GEorRGE-NESTLER TRICOCHE. 


(Paris: Henri Charles Lavauzelle, Military Publisher.) 


Translated from the French by Captain Girard Sturtevant, 5th In- 
fantry, for the Second Division, General Staff, U. S. A. 


WHEN a country with militia is at the same time a federative republic, 
the laws governing the organization of its army are brought into fatal 
contact with a dangerous obstacle—the spirit of independence of the 
various states, jealous of their respective prerogatives. Even in 
Switzerland, where service is compulsory, the central power had to 
have centuries of struggles before it could bring about a relative uni- 
formity between the troops of the different cantons. 

In the United States, where the militia is made up of all the volun- 
teer national guard organizations of the different states of the Union, 
the attempts made up to the present time to obtain, not a uniformity 
of organization, but merely a concise and clear definition of the rela- 
tions between the central administration and the State military au- 
thorities, have always failed; and although it seems scarcely credible 
in such a progressive country, they were employing in this regard, 
only a few months ago, the methods of 1792. However, at the be- 
ginning of the last century, the danger in such chaotic military insti- 
tutions might have been recognized. In 1812, at the time of the war 
with England, several States absolutely refused to furnish the con- 
tingents asked of them; in the same war, at the Battle of Queenstown 
Heights, militiamen were seen in the heat of action refusing to go 
into Canadian territory, under the pretext that nothing in the Consti- 
tution compelled them to cross the frontier. More than eighty years 
after these events, during the Spanish-American War, the same evil 
is found again under forms as varied as deplorable: at one time the 
militia gets broken up, losing its best elements who go and get mus- 
tered in in the new volunteer regiments; at another time the units of 
the national guard want to pass en bloc into the service of the United 
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States, but asking at the same time to be allowed a certain autonomy 
—and then in face of the reservations made by the central adminis- 
tration, are seen withdrawals like that so noticeable and so much com- 
mented upon of the 7th New York, the regiment of millionaires. In 
one case the demands of the local militia are granted at Washington, 
thanks to political influence; in another, on the other hand, they are 
ignored, and the State keeping its drilled and equipped troops un- 
employed, furnishes the federal government with emergency regi- 
ments, without the shadow of instruction and lacking arms and uni- 
forms. Yet again, perhaps by thoughtlessness, perhaps as a result of 
intrigues and jealousies, the War Department calls for artillery from 
states whose national guard does not admit of any on a peace footing, 
and declines the services of excellent batteries well officered, like 
those of New York. Many other instances were seen during that 
war. 

These, moreover, are the events of 1898 that best brought out the 
faults of the system, by showing the great differences between the 
militia of the different states, the effectiveness of certain regiments, 
the pitiful, or ridiculously backward condition of certain others, and 
the waste that certain states were making of the appropriations made 
for them by the United States for military purposes.* 

I. The Militia Bill of January 21, 1903, provides that the militia 
be composed, generally speaking, of all male citizens between 18 and 
45 years of age, able to bear arms, and is divided into two great 
classes—the Organized Militia (or National Guard) and the Reserve 
Militia. 

The maximum and minimum ages therefore remain the same as in 
1792. It is to be noticed that Section I of the bill is not meant to apply 
to persons whose religion does not admit of warfare in any form. 
One may question the fitness of such an exception, which might cause 
the military authorities great embarrassment in case of a general up- 
rising. 

*It is only just to add that for some time efforts have evidently been made 
in the states where the military organization is comparatively satisfactory, to 
conform to the methods followed by the regular army, and also a tendency 
to specialization, in other words, to the transformation of units of the line 


into troops of special branches of the service: thus, in the national guard of 
New York the 13th and 22d Regiments (Infantry) have become respectively 


foot artillery and engineers. 

If one considers that the militia organizations like those of the United 
States are of little benefit—when they are not-a menace—in offensive action, 
it is natural that the authorities wish to see them become, in as great a meas- 


ure as possible, local, or stationary troops. 
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II. The organized militia consists, as the reader has doubtlessly 
inferred, of the already existing units of the national guard of the 
various states and territories and of the District of Columbia. But— 
and this is the important point of the bill—these troops must have 
adopted, by or before 1908, the organization, equipment, and system 
of discipline employed by the regular army. 

Here also is an exception; it is in favor of the organizations exist- 
ing more or less continuously since 1792. These organizations, it 
must be said, are not very numerous; nevertheless, the board at the 
War College charged with the interpretation of the bill, in its report 
of the 13th of last March, does not conceal its aversion to “old-fash- 
ioned units, principally ornamental, and distinguished especially by 
extraordinary uniforms, equipments, and evolutions, * * *” 


III. As it is important to discourage the forming of those small 
units that have a tendency to spring up within the principal organiza- 
tions of the national guard with the sole aim of giving commissioned 
offices to a certain number of privileged individuals, the Bill author- 
izes the President of the United States to fix the minimum strength of 
the companies, batteries, and troops. The explanatory report cited 
above suggests the following figures :— 


Infantry: 65 men to a company ; 

Cavalry: 65 men to a troop; 

Field Artillery: 120 men to:a 6-gun battery, 80 men to a 4-gun 
battery ; 

Coast Artillery: 120 men to a company ; 

Engineers: 100 men to a company ; 

Medical Department: 83 men to an ambulance company, 54 men 
to each field hospital. 

As for the Signal Corps, its popularity rather causes a fear of an 
abnormal development, uselessly draining elements that would give 
more valuable service in the other branches. 

The board asks that its strength may not exceed 1% per cent. of 
all the organized militia of each state. 


IV. In case of invasion, disorder, etc., the President has a right 
to call into the service of the United States, in whole or in part, the 
militia of the states or territories; provided the length of this service 
shall not exceed nine months. 

This last provision is of manifest importance, for it dispels all 
doubt as to the obligations of the militiaman towards the Federal 
Government, while, at the same time, it assures an equalizing of duty. 
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Organized regiments will pass en bloc into the federal service, and 
there will be no future probability of seeing states, for the needs of 
the moment, raise regiments like those of which there was so much 
cause for complaint during the war of 1898. 


V. In order to have a right to their share of the annual federal 
appropriations, each state will have to show that all its troops have 
been assembled in their quarters at least twenty-four times for drill 
or target practice, that they have taken part in practice marches and 
exercises in some of the problems of minor tactics, or remained in a 
camp of instruction at least five days; finally, that they have been 
regularly inspected. 

The five days’ field service per annum are, in the minds of military 
men, entirely insufficient. Yet they constitute a certain amount of 
progress, since at the present time certain states limit themselves to 
an annual encampment of three days, or even an encampment every 
other year. It seems to us that it would have been wise to specify 
in the bill that the five days shall be devoted exclusively to maneuvers ; 
for in some localities they deduct from the period of encampment the 
day of arrival, the day of departure, one day for parade—entirely 
useless—and sometimes, it must be admitted, excursions to neighbor- 
ing towns, and picnics.* 


VI. Section 13 of the Bill, a very important one, prescribes that 
the arms, etc., will be furnished gratis to the militia by the federal 
government. 

This was evidently the only way of securing uniformity in this 
regard. 

At the time of the war of 1898 no state was able to furnish troops 
provided with the rifle of the regular model; and at the present time 
all the national guard organizations combined possess scarcely more 
than 4,000 magazine rifles of the calibre used in the regular army. 
The remainder of the arms consist of five different types (two 
Springfields, one Lee, one Winchester repeater, the Krag-Jorgensen, 
and the Remington-Lee repeater). 

The situation of the artillery is still more deplorable. 


VII. A new provision, also, is that of Section 15, placing under 
the charge of the Treasury Department the expenses necessitated by 
the participation of the militia in the regular army maneuvers. 


*The same desiderata are found in Canada, where the period of encamp- 
ment for rural organizations, however, is twelve days. See “Les milices 
fracaises et anglaises au Canada” (Henri Charles-Lavauzelle, editor). 
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Great importance is attached in the United States to these ex- 
ercises, which alone are capable of perfecting the instruction of the 
National Guard. However, assuming the extreme scattering of the 
regular troops over an immense territory, there are but very few 
points where any extensive maneuvers may be had, and these points 
are, so to speak, inaccessible to the militia of the great states—New 
York, Pennsylvania, Illinois, etc.). There is evidently nothing seri- 
ous to be expected from Section 15 of the Bill before a new distribu- 
tion of the regular organizations has been obtained. 


VIII. In the United States they are still imbued with that idea 
that the volunteer regiments, raised directly by the federal govern- 
ment, would constitute the nation’s principal strength in case of war. 

This point of view is a right one if we consider only the regular 
army, evidently too small to be utilized otherwise than as picked 
‘troops in the various army corps. But, besides the regulars, are also 
the militia, whom the President, as we have seen, is authorized to call 
into the federal service for nine months. 

The raising and whipping into shape of volunteer regiments calls 
for more time than is available with the process of modern mobiliza- 
tion. Unreliable as the National Guard, or organized militia may be, 
it will always be necessary to count upon them, and them alone, to 
support the regulars in the first engagements. It is for this very rea- 
son that the present law endeavors to increase its efficiency by model- 
ing it as much as possible after the regular army. However, the 
January bill especially provides for the obtaining of officers for the 
volunteer regiments; it institutes certain examinations which may 
be taken by “old soldiers” or militiamen of long service, as well as 
former students of private military academies.* The candidates who 
take the examinations will be able to follow special courses in the 
military schools of application for the different branches of the 
service. 

If one recalls the scandalous nominations of volunteer officers in 
1898, one will comprehend the scope of this attempt—we do not say 
reform, for “there’s many a slip ’twixt the cup and the lip.” 

* ey * * * * * * x 


These. are, briefly, the principal provisions of the new Militia 
Bill. 


*In some states the best students of these establishments receive commis- 
sions as lieutenants of militia, 

One may consult on this subject “Les academies militaires privees aux 
Etats-Unis” (Henri Charles-Lavauzelle, editor). 
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Its advantages, as far as the country’s defense is concerned, are 
manifest ; though, as we shall see presently, they are far from being 
as great as one might reasonably hope. 

The States, in any case, for their part, will gain by having in their 
service for domestic emergencies, troops more effective than those 
they have to-day. 

What would now be the penalty of the militia law? 

There is none possible towards a refractory state except the re- 
fusal of the federal appropriation. First of all, then, it is necessary 
to rely upon the patriotism of the different states of the Union. 


ok ok * ok * ok oK * * ok 
The militia law, we said before, is not complete. 


(a) In the first place, we do not find in it the section relative to: 
the creation of a national volunteer reserve of 100,000 men, com- 
posed of former soldiers of the regular army. That was an innova- 
tion that the military authorities particularly desired. But the para- 
graph was stricken from the text upon the objection of a senator, 
who remarked that the said paragraph was out of place in a bill per- 
taining exclusively to militia. So that the “Third line of defense,” 
as it was called, will not materialize. 

(b) On the other hand, it is to be regretted that the bill simply 
fixed a minimum effective strength. It ought to have established first 
of all a minimum standard of efficiency for these different units. 

(c) In the third place, nothing prohibits militiamen from pass- 
ing individually into the volunteer regiments. The result is that at 
the time of any mobilization the militia may find itself stripped as be- 
fore of its best elements, attracted by the prestige attached to the vol- 
unteer regiments.* 

(d) A want, very great, in our humble opinion, is the absence 


*General W. Carter, who, in the United Service Magazine of February, 
1903, expresses this same opinion, remarks furthermore that according to the 
terms of the bill of April 22, 1898, these volunteer regiments are now raised 
for two years, and no longer for three, as formerly. This he deplores, with 
reason, for it is, in short, contrary to the teachings of the Civil War. At that 
time a constant renewal of the units in the different corps was the source of 
bitter regret. 

In a country where politics enter so completely into its military institutions, 
the raising of volunteer regiments becomes, as one may imagine, an occasion 
of intrigues, harmful to discipline and contrary to the interests of recruiting. 
Consequently, it is desirable to make these operations as little frequent as: 
possible. 
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in the bill of any regulation concerning the passing of militiamen into 
the regular service, in case of war. The mustering in, as it is called, 
is under the supervision of the legislation in force, one of the longest 
and most complicated operations ; it requires, among other formalities, 
the individual medical examination of every militiaman, because the 
physical standards in the service are not the same for the various 
national guards as for the regular army. In addition to the time re- 
quired for this, the rejection by the United States Army surgeons of 
men belonging to militia organizations is apt to cause great perturb- 
ation in the interior economy of the regiments just when the latter 
have the greatest need of cohesion. 

Will this objection disappear in 1908, when the militia organiza- 
tion will have to conform to that of the regulars? 

The law is silent on this point, which is not to the credit of those 
who established it. In the meantime, many things may happen in 
five years; the least prudence would have required at once of the 
states and territories that the future enrollments in their respective 
forces be made in conformity with the rules prescribed for the 
federal army. 


(e) There is no provision for the second portion of the militia, 
the reserve militia, which, therefore, becomes a snare and a delusion. 


(f) The difference in pay between the militia and the regular 
army continues as before. Hence during the participation of the for- 
mer in the maneuvers, rifle competitions, etc., of the latter, the mem- 
bers of the national guard organizations receive only the pecuniary 
allowances of the regulars ; and the states will have to give their men 
the difference, which will not tend to make these combined exercises 
very popular among the several legislatures, already so parsimonious 
as regards the local military appropriation.* 


(g) The militia bill in no way deals with the nomination or pro- 
motion of the militia officers. This is because the United States Con- 


*Let us remark, in passing, that far from showing a disposition to improve 
the militia, certain states have already claimed a right to have a part of the 
expenses of their annual encampments borne by the Federal government. For 
that purpose they had conceived the idea of gathering the militia in one of 
the United States military posts; whence, the regulars and the militiamen being 
united, at least apparently, they would have to receive, it was said, the same 
allowances. The War College board foiled this little scheme by stipulating 
formally that the matter of compensation came under the central government 
only in case of combined maneuvers ordered by the Secretary of War. This 
little incident certainly shows the spirit of the local military authorities, 
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stitution expressly reserves to the different states the right to regulate 
these matters. That is one of the weak points of the system.* 

The importance of this subject would have fully justified an 
amendment to the constitution. It seems that it would have been pos- 
sible, while allowing the principle of election to continue, to require 
guarantees from the candidates for commission. 


* * * * * * * * * 


In conclusion, we must mention a few apprehensions that have 
been manifested recently by military journals and various critics 
concerning the operation of the law. 

The opinion has been advanced that being obliged to organize 
militia infantry regiments of twelve companies each was going to 
cause great difficulties in the organizations whose armories are 
scarcely adequate at present for ten companies. In the. United 
States, where these armories are costly buildings, organized in certain 
respects on the model of clubs, it couldn’t possibly be a question of a 
change of quarters, as if it concerned mere drill-sheds (English or 
Canadian). 

The difficulty is not insurmountable, for thereis nothing to pre- 
vent forming the new units by drawing upon the already existing 
units, and, consequently, without sensibly increasing the total 
strength upon a peace footing. 

The next question is, What is going to be done with the surgeons 
of militia now attached to the staffs with the rank of colonel? 

Nothing absolutely necessitates touching upon such an unimport- 
ant part of the machinery in time of peace. In case of war, the cre- 
ation of volunteer regiments will afford opportunities for employing 
these surgeons if they desire to remain in active service. 

More serious is the objection based upon the confusion brought 
into the general organization of certain branches by the necessity of 
their conforming ‘to the system adopted for the regular army. 

The cavalry, for example, will have to be organized into regi- 
ments, or disappear. Now, in some states there are only separate 
squadrons, often at considerable distance from -one another. Of 
course, it is not impossible to give to it as a whole the name of 
regiment of detached squadrons; but this does not seem to answer the 
aim of the bill, which demands, first of all, a grouping of the units 
so as to perfect the technical instruction of the regiment. On the 


*In Canada the promotion of officers is at the very least, saved from the 
arbitrariness and caprices of politicians. 
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other hand, in the large cities, New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, etc., 
the present separate squadrons are picked troops, composed of young 
men who are wealthy, intelligent, and admirably mounted; to join 
them in order to form a regiment, with squadrons picked up at ran- 
dom, and formed of shop clerks mounted on miserable dray horses, 
would be striking a dreadful biow to the institution. Soon there 
would be left in the militia cavalry only the elements that used to 
make up the grotesque regiments of New York twenty-five or thirty 
years ago, regiments that were a perfect farce. 

The cavalry question, we know, is one of the most troublesome 
ones in the militia forces. In the United States, except in the South, 
where horsemanship is held particularly in esteem, the recruiting of 
this branch of the service has always had great difficulties to con- 
tend with. 

It now remains to be seen what the various states are going to do 
to support the federal government in its patriotic efforts to give some 
value to the militia. Up to the present time Pennsylvania has been 
the only one to show any initiative and good will. A recent bill, in 
fact, has just directed the formation in that state of a cavalry regi- 
ment of twelve troops, as well as a medical corps. 
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OUR CONTEMPORARIES. 


AN analysis of the contents of the principal military periodicals, sys- 
tematically classified under a few general heads for the convenience of 
the reader and student, comprising extracts and comments, in which 
special attention is given to the most important and valuable articles. 


ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION. 


1. The Militia in 1905.—Jour. R. V. S. I., July. 
2. Organization of Army Corps, etc., Staffs in the German 
Army.— Same. 


3. The Engineers of the Spanish Army.—Eng. Jour., Sept. 
4. The Underpaid Army Officer.—Unit. Serv. Mag., Aug. 
5. The Case for the N. C. O.—Same. 

6. Imperial Federation— Same. 

7. Cavalry Regiments.—Same, July. 

8. The Armory System in New York—Same. 

g. A Permanent Army on Permanent Principles—Same. 


10. Organization of Field Batteries in the Militia—Jour. M. 
S. I., Sept.-Oct. 

11. Infantry Drill—Same. 

12. The distribution of the British Fleet—Mar. Rund., April. 

13. The Military System of Norway.—Ind. Vol. Rec., July 15. 

14. Indian Army Reform.—Same, June 30. 

15. Funston’s Plan for a Reservé.—A. and N. Jour., Sept. 9, 16. 

16. Annual Report of Brig.-Gen. F. D. Grant.—Same, Sept. 23. 


The first of these articles is a well-digested discussion of the value 
of the British Militia, and has some interest for all other armies, 
moreover, the article furnishes some very interesting information: 

“Many things have happened since 1897, much that we all fore- 
saw and much that was unexpected. 

“The total abolition of the militia has been proposed by the Sec- 
retary of State for War, and though this drastic step is apparently 
postponed, the mere fact that it can be seriously brought forward, 
shows how utterly the services of the militia during the South African 
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war have been forgotten since its termination, as they were ignored 
atthetime * * * 

“When the war broke out in 1899, a Militia battalion was at 
once embodied of each territorial regiment which had both its Regular 
battalions abroad. This embodiment was extended as fresh troops 
were dispatched to South Africa, until on May 1, 1900, the whole 
of the Militia was embodied for the first time for 46 years. In fact, 
the embodiment was more complete, as certain units were not called 
up during the Crimean War. Meantime, in the autumn of 1899, the 
Militia Reserve of many regiments had been called up and incorpor- 
ated with Regular units—mostly their own Line battalions, but in 
some cases with other regiments. 

“Early in 1900 a further development took place. When the 
war broke out, as has always been the case, the militia commenced 
to volunteer for service abroad, and many battalions as complete units 
embarked both for the Mediterranean and for South Africa. 

“In October, 1900, those units who were embodied at home were 
gradually disembodied until almost all the Militia had been so treated. 

“Meantime a-very large number of Militia officers were doing 
duty, both at home and abroad in every sort of position, and we 
do not hear of them in any way failing to carry out the various 
duties entrusted to them; in fact, towards the end of the war, the 
entire work of the depots, and many of minor staff appointments, both 
in South Africa and at home, was being carried out by Militia officers. 

“In 1901, many Militia units provided mounted infantry detach- 
ments for South Africa, and we do not hear of them being otherwise 
than satisfactory. 

“Tn all 16 artillery and 3 engineer companies, and 2 sections, and 
68 battalions, composed of 1,691 officers and 43,875 of other ranks, 
were employed abroad during the war. There were also 13,598 Militia 
Reserve men incorporated with the Regular Army, making a total 
of 59,164 of all ranks. 

“Besides these a very large number of Militia officers did duty 
with Regular units and in various staff appointments in South Africa, 
and a considerable number of non-commissioned officers and men 
volunteered for mounted infantry, and were incorporated in the com- 
panies raised and sent out towards the end of the war. 

“T may also remark that during the war 2,760 Militia officers 
were given commissions in the Regular Army—an acceptable addition 
of men with some military knowledge which could not have been 
provided from any other quarter, and 40,755 Militiamen enlisted in 
the Regular Army. * * * 
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“Finally, I would again express my earnest hope that the Militia 
may be enlisted for general service in the event of national emer- 
gency. It has been brought forward several times in this Institution, 
many years ago by the late Sir George Walker, then by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Holden, and in 1897 by myself. In 1896 I asked the opinion 
of all commanding officers, and an overwhelming number were even 
then in favor of it. 

“The advantages to the country are so apparent that it seems 
waste of time to go through the arguments. The unfairness to the 
Militia, as matters now are, is equally incontestable. 

“The fleet is our chief as well as our first line of defense, and as 
long as it is strong no man will fire a shot in the United Kingdom. 

“But the fleet has its limits. It cannot carry the war into the 
enemies’ territory, which is the only way in which a war can be 
finished. The French fleet disappeared off the ocean in 1805; but it 
was not till 1814 that a land campaign which lasted six years put an 
end to the war. 

“How many weeks did it take for a war with 80,000 farmers to 
necessitate our supplementing the largest Regular Army we ever sent 
abroad by tens of thousands of Auxiliaries of all descriptions? 

“A very short time ago, with the exception of Canada, every por- 
tion of the Empire was divided by vast distances from any European 
foe. But in the last few years this has ceased to be the case, and 
moreover, we have had quite lately lessons in the practicability of 
moving gigantic armies which we should take home to ourselves. 

“Should an army invade our distant possessions, it will be no ques- 
tion of a few thousand men struggling painfully through deserts, but 
of hundreds of thousands fully equipped and provided, delivered fresh 
from the train but short distances from our frontiers. 

“A numerous army available for foreign service will be required 
to deal with such a crisis. Where is this army to be found? The 
Regular Army must always be small, and is even now being largely 
reduced for economical reasons. The Yeomanry and the Volunteers 
even, in the most critical period of the late war, could only provide 
detachments. The Militia can, this very day, supply 100,000 men. 
It is, even under present conditions, fairly trained and well disciplined, 
and above all, it is properly encadré; it is administered on military 
lines, and it has a military system. With but small expense it could 
be increased much in quantity and still more in quality. 

“If open liability for foreign service in time of neéd was sub- 
stituted for the present unsatisfactory and unfair conditions, the 
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Militia would acquire a new status. It would be better appreciated 
by the public, and it would respond handsomely to the encouragement. 

“Whether you retain the Militia or abolish it, and found a new 
force on its ashes—whether you adopt compulsory service or trust to 
voluntary enlistment—a force trained on similar lines, but liable to 
foreign service in case of emergency, is the only method by which you 
can obtain sufficient numbers to enable you to oppose with success 
the huge armies of modern States. 

“The history of the Militia is bound up with the history of the 
Empire. It has behind it long records of honorable service. No 
newly raised force can succeed to these traditions, and I hold that it 
only requires fair encouragement and intelligent administration to be 
equal to any duty the country may call upon it to perform.” 

The second article is a brief outline of the organization of the 
staffs of Army Corps, etc., in the German Army, and a summary of 
their duties: 

“The German Army is territorial ; the Army Corps is the adminis- 
trative unit, and the Divisions and Brigades which go to form it 
are invariably quartered in the territorial district. The greater part of 
the Staff work is done at the headquarters of the Army Corps. ‘ The 
Staffs of the Divisions and Brigades are small and their work unim- 
portant. To explain the German system, it has therefore been neces- 
sary to devote the greater part of this paper to the Staff of an Army. 


Corps. 


“THE STAFF OF AN ARMY CORPS. 
“Strength. 


“The staff duties in an Army Corps are conducted by the ‘Chief 
of the Staff,’ who is usually a colonel, brigadier, or major-general. 


“He has under him 1 field officer of the General Staff; 1 captain 
of the General Staff; 2 adjutants, field officers or captains; 1 ‘at- 
tached’ field officer; 3 to 6 military law officials; 1 corps intendant; 
I corps surgeon; I senior military chaplain; I corps veterinary sur- 
geon, and a subordinate personnel of registrar, clerks and orderlies. 

“It will at once be observed that the combatant staff of a German 
Army Corps is considerably smaller than that of a similar unit in 
any other Army, either in peace or war. General Janson states :— 
‘That the Staff should be occasionally overworked is. looked upon as 
a slight disadvantage compared with that of having idlers on the 
Staff, who merely get in each other’s way or invent work to give 


themselves importance.’ 
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“It will also be noticed that there are no Artillery or Engineer 
officers on the Staff. The Field Artillery is placed entirely under the 
Divisional generals, while the Fortress Artillery and Pioneers (Engi- 
neer troops) are, as far as technical instruction is concerned, under 
the Inspectors-General of these arms. 

“Marches, movements by rail and steamer, large maneuvers, 
choice of maneuver ground, mobilization, fortresses and other de- 
fenses (purposes in war), frontier protection, reconnaissances, maps, 
Staff, Infantry and Cavalry tours, Staff rides, theoretical winter 
schemes, everything bearing on the scientific education of officers, 
information on foreign armies, the drill books of the various arms, 
questions of organization and public law as far as they concern the 
Army Corps. 

“The Chief of the Staff is responsible to the General for the whole 
of the work of the Staff; that it is done correctly and in accordance 
with regulations. When a question arises which cannot be settled 
by a reference to the regulations, it is his duty to examine it and lay 
his view before the General, but he has no right to insist on his view 
being considered. If the question has been examined and reported 
on by one of the Staff, as may often be the case in matters concerning 
Sections III. and IV., the Chief of the Staff is still responsible to 
the General for the action proposed, unless the latter expressly de- 
clares that his opinion is not required. Subordinates must therefore 
submit all their work to the Chief. 

“The First General Staff Officer has the most work and the most 
responsible work of the command. To him are entrusted defense 
schemes, mobilization, preparation for and the planning of the autumn 
and other large maneuvers. He, therefore, has much communication 
with the Corps Intendant, and also with the Corps Surgeon. He 
informs them of all they should know, without special directions from 
the Chief of the Staff. 

“Organization questions afid such as refer to Military Conventions 
with the other States of the Empire are also usually allotted to the 
senior General Staff officer. 

“He is, as already mentioned, the representative of the Chief of the 
Staff in the latter’s absence; he must, therefore, be fully cognizant of 
all important matters dealt with by other sections, which have not 
been discussed at the Staff meetings. His position is more laborious 
and less easy and independent than that of the General Staff officer 
of a division. On account of the large responsibilities of the post, the 
first General Staff officer is generally selected from among the senior 
officers of the General Staff. ' 
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“The Second General Staff Officer does the rest of the General 
Staff work; he must always be ready to replace the first General Staff 
officer, and must, therefore, keep himself au fait with the work of 
Section I. It is advantageous, both for the purpose of assisting the 
first General Staff officer and instructing the second, if part of the 
mobilization work is assigned to the latter; but it is very difficult to 
give him a defined task in it. “His own work is usually light, but this 
is no disadvantage, as his position is really that of a learner. 

“The staff of a division is usually composed of :—1 major or cap- 
tain of the General ‘Staff ; 1 adjutant, major or captain; 2 military law 
officials ; 1 divisional intendant; 1 divisional surgeon; 2 or 3 chaplains 
(Lutheran and Catholic). 

“With a subordinate personnel of :—2 permanent clerks, assistant 
clerks, 1 printer, orderlies. 

“The staff of a brigade consists of one Adjutant (a captain or 
lieutenant), one or two clerks, and some orderlies. As the brigade 
has no General Staff officer, as in other Armies, the Adjutant has, 
in a small measure, many General Staff duties, particularly in the 
planning and conduct of the brigade maneuvers. In these matters 
the Brigade Adjutant requires a thorough training. The Brigadier 
cannot, however, expect an officer new to the post to be a complete 
master of the subject, and must give him much instruction, par- 
ticularly as regards the planning of maneuvers.” 

The third article contains a brief account of the organization and 
duties of the Engineers in the Spanish Army. 

The fourth is an article that will appeal to all army officers, no 
matter of what nationality: 


“Ere Hawke did bang Mounseer Conflans, 
You gave us beef and beer; 

Now Mounseer’s beat we’ve nowt to eat, 
Since you have nowt to fear.” 


“So sang the disgusted sailor-heroes of Hawke’s squadron after 
their splendid victory in Quiberon Bay, which dispelled the terrible 
nightmare of invasion that had hung over England for many a year, 
and annihilated France as a sea-power for close on three generations. 
Irom this it would appear that the British national character a cen- 
tury and a half ago was marked by that same besetting sin of a short 
memory which is one of its chief blemishes now. 

“When a few short years ago our Army was engaged in the 
difficult, and what, indeed, at one time looked like the impossible, 
task of banging the Boer, John Bull was full of repentance for his 
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sins of omission in the past, and loudly proclaimed in the market- 
place all that he was going to do directly this war was over to rectify 
the shortcomings of his Army, and to protect himself in the future 
from the risks and worries born of inefficiency. But at last the Army 
succeeded in accomplishing the banging process, or, rather, ‘in in- 
ducing the Boer to consider himself banged, and the old gentleman’s 
tone changed as if by magic. Everything was as right as it could be, 
‘splendid heroes every one of them;’ ‘bound to pull through every- 
where, irrespective or in spite of bad systems and insufficient train- 
ing ;’ ‘no other nation could have done so well,’ and so on. And the 
vain old man proceeded to pat himself on the back and to distribute 
honors broadcast, after which he fell to musing once more over his 
own greatness. * * * 

“Tf * * * you want thoroughly enthusiastic officers, thirsting 
for knowledge, zealously following out the changes and developments 
in military art, discussing and deliberating over all that makes for 
their own greater efficiency and the advancement of the service; 
officers to whom promotion will come as a real reward, and the praise 
of a superior as a source of pride, you must put your hand in your 
pocket and pay like anybody else who desires a good article. And the 
country has emphatically declared that this is the type of officer that 
it does desire. Certainly it is the type that is absolutely essential to 
the organization and maintenance of an efficient professional army. 

“No, the country should be made to understand that unless it is 
prepared to make a substantial increase in the present rates of pay 
of all the commissioned ranks it must not expect to effect any radical 
reform or improvement in the corps of officers, which is equivalent 
to saying in the Army generally, since the excellence of an army 
depends almost entirely upon that of its leaders and instructors, whose 
ideas it imbibes and whose example it copies. 

“It is nonsense, too, to try and liken th: conditions of service in 
our Army with those prevailing in continental armies, and to main- 
tain that the officers of the former draw high rates of pay in com- 
parison with those serving in the latter. Apart from the fact that 
the expenses of the British officer are out of all proportion to those 
of his continental compeer, and that whereas the States does almost 
everything for the latter and his family, with us the State does notii- 
ing ; it has to be also remembered that the mere position confers solid 
social and other advantages on the continent, whilst with us it is 
nowadays very much the reverse. 

“Economy is at present once more the order of the day in the 
military department; and there are, undoubtedly, many directions in 
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which a scandalous waste of public money could be prevented, but it 
is very poor economy to allow your brand-new machinery to become 
clogged and thrown out of gear at the outset merely because after 
spending vast sums on perfecting it blind, parsimony leads you to 
withhold the money necessary to ensure its lubrication. 

“Well, the plain issue before the country is this. Is the present 
baneful parsimony to continue, and in that case the Army to remain 
officered as it now is by non-professionals who regard it as a club; 
or are terms to be offered sufficiently liberal to be found worth 
accepting by industrious and ambitious men, who have their own way 
to make in the world, and who know that the making of it lies in their 
own hands, and who will then see that the Army offers them as good 
inducements as the other professions and callings? At present they 
know that it does nothing of the sort, and take their brains and their 
keenness elsewhere.” ; 


The fifth article relates to the same subject as regards the non- 
commissioned officer : 

“The indisputable fact that non-commissioned officers nowadays 
are not so distinct a class, and are not treated with the same measure 
of respect as formerly, may be attributed by some to two things: 
(1) The general spread of education, wherein the private is often 
as intelligent as the non-commissioned officer, and (2) the fact that 
» modern conditions of warfare are tending to largely make the former 
an independent unit. But those reasons are far from conclusive, 
since the qualifications for promotion have progressed with education, 
and a proportionately greater professional capacity is demanded in 
the non-commissioned officer. Though no justification can ever exist 
for such a state of things as that described when viewed in the essen- 
tially military sense, the true explanation is to be found in the ‘fact 
that in all schemes for improving the soldier’s lot tne non-commis- 
sioned officer has been overlooked—as a non-commissioned officer. 
He has merely received the same consideration as the private, thus 
tending to divide the Army into two great classes only, namely, officers 
and rank and file. But so great is the gulf between officer and private 
that a connecting link, the sergeant, is necessary to maintain a just 
equilibrium. 

“To render the Army sufficiently attractive to the better and 
more educated class of recruit, the higher non-commissioned ranks 
should possess outstanding and alluring advantages. 

“The superiority of the officer’s power over the non-commissioned 
officer’s, lies less in his rank than in his inaccessibility—springing 
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from his social position; and though the non-commissioned officer 
might not always come up to the former’s social standard, the fact 
that he was always trending towards the rank could not fail to appre- 


ciably increase his dignity and power.” 


The sixth article relates to British federation of colonies and 
mother country; the seventh discusses the organization of Cavalry 
Regiments, with special reference to depot squadrons; and the eighth 
describes the New York armories. 


The ninth article is a plan for securing a proper army for Great 
Britain, and contains some interesting statements: 


“Owing to its particular circumstances, the wide separation of its 
component parts, its vast sea-borne commerce, and, perhaps above 
all, the absolute dependence of the inhabitants of its central depot, 
the United Kingdom, on food drawn from across the seas, the British 
Empire must provide for itself sufficient naval power to ensure the 
command of the sea against any probable combination of enemies. 
This is our first requirement, and every Government in its turn aims 
at its fulfilment. 

“From a proper understanding of the term ‘command of the sea’ 
two corollaries follow. No amount of naval power could possibly 
ensure a preponderancy of naval power at all times in all places. 
A nation, then, that has command of the sea, may yet lose it in cer- 
tain places, but only temporarily. An invasion over sea on a large 
scale postulates for its success a permanent and unbroken sea com- 
munication with a land base. Hence our command of the sea pre- 
cludes the possibility of invasion, while it admits the possibility of 
raids. 

“Secondly, the command of the sea gives us the power of trans- 
shipping land troops without serious difficulty from any one place 
to any other. 

“Next comes the consideration of the requirements of the British 
Empire in the matter of land forces. : 

“In time of war there must be sufficient troops at home and in 
the Colonies to repel any of the raids mentioned above. There must 
be an army in India ready to act on the defensive or on the offensive- 
defensive against any attack by Russia on its frontiers; and there 
must be troops at home ready to be used out of England offensively 
against other Powers. Our organization must enable us to repair the 


wastage of war. 
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“There is one ‘condition’ of the British Empire that bears on 
questions connected with land forces. This condition is that with 
us Conscription is out of the question. 

“But a certain Reserve there must be; a Reserve ready at once 
to fill up the gaps which occur at the front during the first period of 
the war. 

“A new fact that has considerable bearing on the question of 
this Reserve is the Anglo-Japanese alliance. This alliance has every 
appearance of becoming a fixed part of our national policy. As 
long as it is in force, we are secured from the danger of having to 
face without allies more than one country at a time. In case of a 
single-handed war with Russia, our troops at home and their reserve 
would all be available to reinforce the Army in India. In the case 
of a war with any other country, our reserve for our Indian Army 
would be available, if necessary, as a reserve for our other armies. 

“In the event of a war between England and Japan on one side, 
and Germany and Russia on the other, it is unlikely that Russia 
could press us hardly in India if Japan engaged her in Manchuria 
or Siberia. It is possible, however, that at the outbreak of war, if 
Germany and Russia acted with energy, we might have to find 
reserves for the whole of our Army simultaneously. A reserve 
equal to a quarter of all War Units put into the field at the outbreak 
of war should be sufficient. 

“The number of efficient troops required at any one moment, 
divided up into Serving Soldiers and Reservists, stands as follows :— 

Serving 
Soldiers. Reservists. Total. 
To repel raids (30 per cent. Reservists)... 14,000 6,000 20,000 
For offensive purposes outside England 
(30 per cent, Reservists) 30,000 100,000 
Army in India — 75,000 
Army in Colonies (20 per cent. Re- 
servists ) 10,000 50,000 


. 199,000 46,000 245,000 
Reserve (quarter of whole) -- 61,250 61,250 


Totals 199,000 107,250 306,250 


“These, then, are the numbers of efficient soldiers that must always 
be in existence. Terms of enlistment must be found which will pro- 
vide these numbers with certainty.” 
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The tenth article is a well-digested essay on a subject of great in- 
terest to us, and the plan proposed would appear to promise great 
improvement in our militia field batteries. The eleventh and twelfth 
articles explain themselves by their titles. 


The thirteenth article (to be continued) contains an interesting, 
though brief sketch of the army of Norway. 


The fourteenth relates to Lord Kitchener’s measures in India: 


“When Lord Kitchener was appointed Commander-in-Chief of 
the Indian Army he brought to that great position the prestige of 
the most competent reformer that the British Army had produced, 
and to this day distinguished politicians, such as Lord Rosebery, voice 
the feeling of a large section of the nation in regretting that his great 
abilities had not been retained for the solution of the problem of the 
Home Army. All things considered we have no doubt that many 
distinguished soldiers in India, to-day, keenly regret that scope for 
Lord Kitchener’s energies was not found in Pall Mall. However 
that may be, the fact remains that this specially accredited chief, after 
proving the higher organization of the Indian Army ‘on the anvil 
of experience,’ has emphatically and sweepingly condemned it. One 
of the cherished platitudes of the Indian Press has been that, what- 
ever the defects of the British Military machine, its Indian compeer 
was complete and armed cap a pie for any foe. 

“The work which has been done since Lord Kitchener took the 
reins has familiarized us all with efforts to reduce such factors as 
these, and with a striking series of reforms aimed at placing the 
Indian Army in a condition to take the field as a real army against 
the frontier which is directly and deliberately threatened by Russia. 
The initiation and carrying through of these projects, which are on 
a bolder scale of reorganization than India’ has known since the 
mutiny days, have naturally furnished great experience of the work- 
ing of the organization at headquarters.” 

The fifteenth article is one of special interest to us, and deserving 
of the most careful consideration: 

“Tt is earnestly to be hoped that Brigadier-General Frederick 
Funston’s plan for the creation of an Army reserve, which appeared 
in the Army and Navy Journal last week, may be. widely published 
in the daily press. The subject is one of increasing importance to the 
nation, and it should receive the most careful consideration and dis- 
cussion. With that object in view it is desirable that the matter 
should be brought to the notice of the people at large and studied 
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by them. It is for them to say whether we shall have a reserve, and 
in order that they may reach a correct conclusion it is necessary that 
they should consider the question intelligently, fairly and with due 
regard for the interests which it concerns. General Funston has 
presented the. subject in clear and simple terms, and in the light of 
the information which he has supplied, the project can be investigated 
with the care and understanding which it deserves. 

“Tt should require little argument to convince intelligent, fair- 
minded citizens that a reserve is needed. Our military system is 
one-sided and unevenly developed. While the Army of to-day, man 
for man, is equal to the best in the world, it is only a skeleton 
army after all, whose energies would be largely required in training 
the masses Of raw volunteers on the outbreak of war. The Army is 
widely scattered, and will continue to be. 

“Tf on the outbreak of war the Government were able to call into 
co-operation with the Army a large body of citizens who had received 
army training, had learned how to shoot and take care of themselves 
generally in camp or on the march, the military tasks awaiting solu- 
tion would be greatly simplified and the sacrifice of life and treasure 
required would be largely reduced. How to develop such a body 
of men and keep them in readiness for an instant response to a call 
to the colors is the question which the General Staff has taken up for 
consideration, and which General Funston so ably discusses in the 
paper to which we have alluded. 

“General Funston’s theory is that the reserve should not be liable 
to be called out for duty in supporting any State in suppressing re- 
sistance to its authority, nor to enforce the Federal laws within the 
continental limits of the United States. It should be called out only 
by direction of the President in the event of a foreign war or the 
imminence of such a war, or in case of a general insurrection against 
American authority in our insular possessions. Under those restric- 
tions the reserve would be only remotely a part of the Army—but 
little more closely, in fact, than an equal number of ordinary citizens 
except that the reserves would have been previously trained and be 
subject to the first call to the colors. In time of peace the members of 
the reserve would pursue their customary vocations, with no respon- 
sibility except to keep the Government posted as to their whereabouts, 
and be ready to respond to a summons to duty on an hour’s notice. 
In a word, the reserve would simply be a large body of citizens 
specially selected, passed through the Army for purposes of instruc- 
tion and discipline and then returned to civil life under conditions 
-obligating them to present themselves for service in any emergency 
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requiring the Government to increase the peace strength of the Army 
to meet the peril of a foreign war. The notion that the existence of 
such a provisional force in the great body of American citizenship 
would constitute any menace to our institutions or amount to any 
damaging violation of national tradition is purely fanciful. Military 
training and military organization have never been dangerous to 
American institutions or to the security of civil authority. It is the 
mob that we have to fear in this country, not the orderly organization 
of citizens banded by an oath-bound obligation for the defense of the 
common welfare. 

“General Funston estimates that his plan would, in the course of a 
few years, develop a reserve of 135,000 men, all of whom would have 
spent one year or more in the Army.” 


The sixteenth article discusses the Post Exchange, desertions, the 
Coast Artillery and other important matters of organization and ad- 
ministration : 


“It is distressing that the prosperity of the keepers of vile resorts 
is due to the activity of good and worthy though misguided citizens, 
who have succeeded in abolishing the canteen in the Army. With 
the re-establishment of the canteen, which was the soldiers’ club, the 
influence of these demoralizing resorts, near Army posts, would be 
greatly reduced and many of them would soon disappear. 

“In view of the preponderance of Coast Artillery in the depart- 
ment—numbering 253 officers and 6,531 men—General Grant pays 
special attention to that arm of the service, the crying need of which, 
he says, is an increase both in the commissioned and the enlisted 
force. He cordially approves the recommendation for an increase 
submitted by his immediate predecessors in command of the depart- 
ment, Major-Generals Corbin and Chaffee, and continues: “The con- 
ditions noted by General Corbitt have since become more acute. The 
authorized numbers of artillervmen are not only inadequate, brt the 
duties imposed are so onerous as to cause an exodus of enlisted men 
from the Artillery, some of them enlisting in the other arms of the 
service where they get the same or better rates of pay for less difficult 
work. * * * Coast Artillery troops, to be efficient, require care- 
ful instruction of such nature that a long period is required to impart 
it. In time of war with a maritime power, these soldiers will be 
needed to defend the coast line immediately on the commencement 
of hostilities. There is no time available then to train coast artillery- 
men. It is absolutely necessary, therefore, that all coast. artillerymen. 
shall have been trained before hostilities begin.’ ” 
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MILITARY EDUCATION AND TRAINING. 


Military Education in the United States—Engr. Jour., Sept. 


I 
2. Result of Bad Shooting. —Unit. Serv. Mag., Aug. 

3. Entrenching and Range-Finding—Same, July. 

4. The Training of the Soldier—Same, Sept. 

5. The Evolution of Modern Signaling—Same, Sept. 

6. Longeing and Training at Obstacles.—M. S. I., Sept. 

7. Infantry Drill—Same. 

8. Remarks on Maneuvers.—Same. 

9. Military Service in Europe—Same. 

10. Rifle Shooting: Lord Roberts’ Appeal_—ZInd. Vol. Rec., July 


15. 


The first of these articles is well explained by the following notice’ 
which appeared in the Army and Navy Journal: 


‘Brevet Col. H. J. Foster, of the English army, British Military 
Attaché at Washington, has written a report on ‘Military Education 
in the United States,’ which, with the permission of his official su- 
periors, has been published in the Royal Engineers’ Journal. He 
deals separately and at length with each branch of the elaborate system 
of military instruction now in vogue in the United States, and his 
conclusion is that our Army is ‘resolved to learn its work and ready 
to go to school with that object.’ He ventures the opinion that the 
course at the General Service and Staff College at Fort Leavenworth 
covers rather too much ground for the term allotted, and is also in- 
clined to believe that the four-year course at the Military Academy is 
too long. Of the West Point institution, however, he speaks in the 
highest terms, his view being in full accord with that of other British 
officers who have studied the academy and its methods. “There can be 
little doubt,’ says Colonel Foster, ‘that the best result of the four 
years at West Point is the formation of character in the sense of en- 
thusiasm for the Army and the position of an officer in it, and of a 
high sense of duty, discipline and military virtue. The strictest 
veracity is learnt, and the integrity of a West Point officer has rarely 
been questioned among the 4,000 cadets who have entered the Army. 
Another excellent result is the homogeneity of the quality of the offi- 
cers of the U. S. Army, and their unrivalled camaraderie, which con- 
tinues till the end of their career. West Point is a religion deeply im- 
planted, and common associations unite officers of all ages and of all 
arms of the Service. An obvious drawback to West Point is the ab- 
sence of ground for field training, which is only slightly attempted. 
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There seems to be too much parade, stiff drill, marching past, and 
ceremonial. All this is a relic of the past century, and is due to the 
great conservatism of the academy. The course of four years also 
seems too long for young men between eighteen and twenty-five years 
old, subjected as they are to a high degree of restraint and confine- 
ment and hard work with their brains. The fact that a half, or even 
two-thirds, of those who enter are removed during their course shows 
the inexorable nature of the curriculum. But while severe on the 
individual, it accounts for the high standard of discipline and educa- 


tion attained.’ ” 


The second article refers to the bad shooting of the Russian in- 
fantry in the late war. 


The third article describes the Wemyss multimplement (a pick, 
mattock, spade, chopper, saw, file, hasp, bill and cooking plate com- 
bined) and the Elcho range-finder (a telescope two feet long, with a 
range-finding diagram in the focus of the eye-glass). The article is 
illustrated. 

The rest of the articles under this head are all important and in- 
teresting, but we have space only for a brief reference to the last, 
Lord Roberts’ appeal for national interest in rifle shooting: 


“In another column we give the text of the appeal which has been 
issued by Lord Roberts to the British Nation, in which he urges the 
vital necessity of rifle shooting as a national pursuit and the estab- 
lishment of obligatory physical training. The veteran Field Marshal 
once more enlarges upon the necessity for a high degree of marks- 
manship in the soldier, and his conviction that the British forces in 
the South African campaign were far from reaching that standard. 
As to a large section of the men that served with the Auxiliary Forces 
in the field, as they had had no previous training whatever in the use 
of arms, they naturally acquired experience in a manner painful to 
themselves and dangerous to the army as a whole. 

“Lord Roberts quotes that final dictum of the Royal Commission 
on the South African War which has many times appeared in our 
pages. ‘The true lesson of the war is, that no military system will be 
satisfactory which does not contain powers of expansion outside the 
limits of the Regular Forces of the Army, whatever that limit may 
be.’ With this opinion Lord Roberts expresses his entire agreement. 
The Boer War necessitated great improvisation, but (and here we 
look towards the frontier of India) it should be remembered that the 
nation is liable to other and even more serious contingencies than 
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those we had to face in South Africa. Such a crisis would no doubt 
bring forward men—but the men must be riflemen,—and Lord Rob- 
erts, therefore, holds strongly that it is a matter of importance not 
only to the Regular Army and the Auxiliary Forces of the United 
Kingdom, but to the Empire at large, that rifle shooting should be 
made a national pursuit.” 


MILITARY HISTORY, STRATEGY AND TACTICS. 


1. The Value and Significance of Port Arthur.—Kriegstech. 
Zeit., 7. 

2. The Fire Direction of Infantry—Same. 

3. The Possibility of Our Fleets and Harbors Being Surprised.— 
Jour. R. U.S. £., July. 

4. Irish Regiments in the Service of France, .1690-1791.—Same. 

5. Artillery in the Russian War.—Same. 

6. A Short Sketch of Napoleon’s Campaign in Italy, 1796-7.— 
Engr. Jour., Sept. 

7. The Battle of Trafalgar—Unit. Serv. Mag., Aug. 

8. The Russo-Japanese War.—Same, July, Aug., Sept. 

9. Minor Expeditions of the British Army, 1803-15.—Same. 

10. The Transmission of Orders and Intelligence in War.— 
Same, Aug. 

11. The Japanese Trafalgar.—Same, July. 

12. The First of the Great Drives—Same. 

13. Military Engineering in War.—Same. 

14. Naval Battle Tactics—Same, Sept. 

15. The Passing of Port Royal—Same. 

16. Field and Siege Operations in the Far East—M., S. I., Sept. 

17. Why General Bonaparte Was Selected to Command the Army 
of Italy —Same. 

18. Operation and Maintenance of a Railroad in War.—Same. 

19. Attacks Upon Fortified Harbors.—Arty. Jour., May. 

20. Defense of Port Arthur.—Same. 

21. The Siege of Port Arthur.—Ind. Vol. Rec., July 31. 

22. Strategical Employment of Cavalry—Same, June 15. 

23. The Battle of Mukden— Same. 

24. The Battle of Mukden.—A. and N. Jour., Aug. 26. 

25. Admiral Togo’s Report—Same. 


We select a few of these articles for comment: 
The third, for example, by Commander Lord Ellenborough, R. N..,. 
has some matter of general interest: 
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“The failure of Admiral Togo’s attempts to bottle up the Russian 
fleet in Port Arthur with sunken’ merchant-ships, and of the Amer- 
ican attempts to close the harbor of Santiago, has shown that it is by 
no means easy to block the entrance of a fortified harbor by sinking 
vessels in certain selected spots while under a storm of shot and shell, 
and that it would be much easier to perform this operation in time of 
peace. 

“Portland and Portsmouth are particularly exposed to this form 
of attack. 

“There are other methods by which an unexpected attack may be 
made and which would be attended with but little danger to the 
assailants in time of peace. For instance, vessels with the appearance 
of merchantmen might very well enter such estuaries as the River 
Thames, steam up as far as Tilbury, turn round again, and strew 
mechanical mines on their way down. The Solent might be blocked 
in a similar manner from the Needles to the Nab. A vessel might 
enter Portland Roads, look as if she wanted a pilot, throw mines over- 
board, and steam out again. 

“The French papers say that their submersible, vessels can remain 
under water for 12 hours without causing discomfort to their crews. 
This means that during the winter months they can remain beneath 
the surface all day, and only come up to breathe at night. The North 
Sea is probably quite broad enough to protect us against their incur- 
sions, but the Channel certainly is not. 

“The question also arises as to how far submarines may be allowed 
to make use of neutral bases, such as Ostend or Flushing, and what 
methods could be adopted to prevent them from creeping about in 
neutral waters among Dutch and Belgian islands within a three-mile 
limit. Some modifications in International Law will probably have to 
be made. 

“Port Arthur experience_also shows that ships at anchor at road- 
steads such as Spithead or Plymouth Sound, would be very liable to 
be attacked by torpedoes. The 18-inch torpedo now coming into gen- 
eral use is a far more effective weapon than the 14-inch torpedo used 
at Port Arthur on the 8th February. The 18-inch torpedo has a 
greater range, and would, I think, probably sink any battleship it 
might strike, instead of merely disabling her for a time. 


“Whether we are at war or whether we are at peace, all the forts 
that protect our naval anchorages should be constantly kept on a war 
footing, as ready to open fire as if they were ships in commission. 
Precautions that were not required ten or twenty years ago, have 
become indispensable now that new weapons and new methods of 
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warfare have been invented. When war does come, it will probably 
give as little notice as an earthquake.” 


The fifth article, containing General Rohne’s remarks on the field 
artilleries of the recent war’ is noteworthy: 


“Field artillery has had, according to reports received, a great in- 
fluence on the results-of the actions which have taken place. The 
Japanese artillery especially has played a great part in the successes 
gained. 

“This fact has given occasion to the opponents of the re-armament 
of the German artillery to assert that the Q. F. gun of the Russian 
artillery has not shown itself to be superior to that of the Japanese. 

“The details of the present war are not yet known in sufficient 
detail to justify such general conclusions. No doubt the successes 
gained have often been due to the action of the Japanese artillery, or 
at all events has been prepared and led up to by their artillery. 

“But this has been due to various reasons :— 

“The Russians were in numerical inferiority on the Yalu, 15,000 
Russians with 46 guns, against 54,000 Japanese with 258 guns. 

“At Wafangou, 36,000 Russians with 94 guns faced 42,000 Jap- 
anese with 200 guns. 

“The Russian artillery in Eastern Asia is chiefly armed with the 
Putiloff Q. F. gun, pattern 1900, which is defective. It gives good 
ballistic results, so far not attained by any other field gun (throwing 
a projectile weighing 6.55 kilogrammes (14.4 lbs.), with a m. v. of 
589 metres (1,932 f. s.) ; but this is the very cause of the weak point 
of the gun. The ballistic results are attained at the sacrifice of mobil- 
ity, for the gun weighs 1,019 kilogrammes (21.6 cwt.), in action, and 
with the limbers as much as 1,884 kilogrammes (37.8 cwt.). A weight 
such as this would be serious enough in countries like Europe, where 
there are plenty of roads, but is a most serious drawback*in the mount- 
ainous districts of Manchuria. 

“The gun is not placed—as other Q. F. guns—in a cradle, upon 
which the recoil acts parallel to the axis of the gun, but rides upon 
the top carriage, on which the elevating gear is adjusted, and which 
takes part of the recoil, which is controlled by a hydraulic buffer. 

“The gun is not returned into position by the expansion of com- 
pressed air, nor by recuperative springs, but by rubber rings, upon 
which it is impossible to rely.* 

“Tt follows that the gun does not remain stationary when fired. 


*The Putiloff gun, pattern 1902, however, seems to have recuperative springs. 
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The nominal rapidity of firing (17 rounds a minute) can only refer 
to unaimed shots, as the gun’s lack of stability renders careful laying 
necessary, which considerably reduces the rate of fire. At the most, 
it would be possible to fire some 11-12 aimed shots a minute, and even 
this would hardly be possible under service conditions, 

“The fact that officers and men had little or no practice with the 
new gun had a great effect upon the action of the Russian artillery. 
The order introducing the new gun was only approved by the Tsar 
in May, 1904—several months after the commencement of hostilities. 

‘Numerous ifistances have been mentioned in which the action of 
the Japanese mountain artillery was decisive. This tends to show 
that field guns were not used in the difficult ground, or could not be 
got up into action in good time. If this were so with the Japanese, it 
would apply still more to the heavier matériel of the Russians, It is 
known that the Japanese mountain artillery is considerably superior 
to that of the Russian.” 


The seventh article, by vice-Admiral Colomb, is a critical examina- 
tion of Nelson’s great battle. 


The eleventh article, by Admiral Fremantle, is a splendid account 
of the recent battle of the Sea of Japan. 


ARTILLERY AND FORTIFICATION. 


1. The New Austrian Field Gun.—Kriegstech. Zeit., 7. 

2. Ehrhard Field Guns with Independent Line of Sight—Same. 

3. Mechanical Principles Applied in Warfare—Unit. Serv. Mag., 
Sept. 

4. Artillery, Torpedoes and Mines in the French Navy.—Mar. 
Rund., April. : 

5. The New Field Guns.—J/nd. Vol. Rec., June 15. 

6. The Importance of Port Arthur.—Krieg. Zeit., 7. 

7. Walled Enceintes.—Engr. Jour., Sept. 

8. Prevention of Dampness Due to Condensation Magazines.— 
Same. 

9g. Military Engineering in Peace and War.—Unit. Serv. Mag., 
July. 





MILITARY GEOGRAPHY. 


I. Formosa and the Pescadores.—Mar. Rund., April. 
2. German Plans for a Naval Base in the Far East.—Arty. Jour., 


May. 
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OUR CONTEMPORARIES. 


WARSHIPS, 


French Cruiser Chanzy—Jour. R. U. S. I., July. 
Speed.—Unit. Serv. Mag., Aug. 

The Navy of the U. S—Mar. Rund., April. 

The French Naval Budget for 1905-6.—Same. 

The British Naval Budget for 1905-6.—Same. 
Submarines.—Arty. Jour., May. 

Battleship Africa—Z/nd. Vol. Rec., June 30. 

Changes in the World’s Navies.—Jour, R. U. S. I., July ; Mar. 


Rund., April. 


a. 
2. 


3. 


SMALL ARMS AND EQUIPMENTS. 


The Small-Caliber Recoil Loader.—Krieg. Zeit., 7. 
A Revolver Grip.— Same. 
The Short Rifle—Unit. Serv. Mag., Aug. 
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EDITORIALS. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF MAJOR-GEN- 
ERAL SAMUEL S. SUMNER, 
COMMANDING THE PA- 
CIFIC DIVISION. 


The annual report of General 
Sumner, commanding the Pacific 
Division, is remarkable for its 
terseness, its clearness and the 
emphasis laid on the important 
questions affecting the Army, 
with entire subordination of all 
unimportant matters. 

The report discusses mainly 
the subjects of Desertions, Coast 
Defense and Post Schools for en- 
listed men. 

In regard to the first General 
Sumner remarks: 

“These ‘desertions equal 14% 
per cent. of the average enlisted 
strength in the Department of 
California, and 14 per cent. in the 
Department of the Columbia. In 
addition to the foregoing there 
were III desertions from unas- 
signed recruits while en route to 
the Depot of Recruits and Cas- 
uals, Angel Island. 

“In the cases in which deser- 
tions from any organization 
seemed excessive and persistent, 
the usual letters were written to 
commanding officers directing 
careful investigation and report 





of the circumstances, and appli- 
cation of such methods as would 
tend to remedy the fault. These 
reports in all cases have indicated 
that no material defects in admin- 
istration existed, and the causes 
assigned are generally as inde- 
terminate as in past years, when 
the cause of each desertion was 
made a matter of special investi- 
gation. 

“The total desertions for the 
last year were slightly in excess 
of those for the year before, 
which were about 13 per cent. 
in each department.” 

The question of desertions re- 
mains a grave one for the Army, 
and it is believed by many officers 
that a higher reward for the ap- 
prehension of deserters (thus in- 
suring more frequent apprehen- 
sions) and a severer punishment 
on conviction, would solve the 
difficulty. The causes are so va- 
rious that it is difficult to classify 
them, but in general they are 
connected with facility of escape 
from the authorities, comparative 
freedom from apprehension and 
light punishment on conviction. 

On the subject of Coast De- 
fense, particularly of the Pacific 
Coast, washed by the ocean 


which promises to be the future 
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scene of the world’s contentions, 
General Sumner makes the fol- 
lowing pertinent comments: 


PRESENT CONDITION OF THE 
RANGE AND POSITION-FIND- 
ING SYSTEM OF THE 
COAST ARTILLERY. 


“This is not satisfactory, and 
measures should be taken to ren- 
der it so. There have been sev- 
eral boards sitting within the 
limits of the division, at various 
times, since 1898, to settle the 
different questions connected 
with the range and position-find- 
ing problem, but, notwithstand- 
ing, the matter is not yet settled. 
The intricacy of the problem in- 
volved is admitted, but its solu- 
tion is rendered more difficult by 
the seeming fact that those upon 
whom this burden has_ been 
thrown have not been able to 
definitely determine the questions 
involved. In its original report, 
the last board that passed upon 
the subject from the harbor of 
San Francisco, Cal., proceeded 
upon principles which were in no 
inconsiderable degree afterward 
decided to be erroneous. In its 
second and revised report,. pro- 
ceeding under additional instruc- 
tions emanating from the War 
Department, this board proposed 
to cut down, by a very large per 
cent., both the number of posi- 
tion-finding stations and the ex- 
pense attending the installation 
of the system. But the second 
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no more than the first report was 
unanimous. In this state of facts, 
the Division Commander, my 
predecessor, in forwarding the 
second report, invited attention 
to this want of unanimity among 
the members of the board. Since 
then nothing has been heard at 
these headquarters regarding the 
subject. This condition of af- 
fairs is unfortunate, and it is 
recommended that the matter be 
left no longer than absolutely is 
necessary in its present undeter- 
mined state.” 

In regard to Post Schools for 
enlisted men General Sumner’s 
report contains a valuable essay. 
The subject is of vital importance 
to the Army, especially since the 
experiences of the war in the Far 
East have taught their lessons to 
the nations of the world: 


POST AND GARRISON SCHOOLS. 


This subject has been given 
careful study by the General Staff 
officers on duty at these head- 
quarters. 


THE CONDITION OF THE POST 
SCHOOLS. 


“In the first place, regarding 
post schools for enlisted men 
other than for non-commissioned 
officers, the method of conducting 
them varies greatly. There are 
doubtless numerous causes for 


this. The fundamental ones, on 
which all others rest, are two: 
First, diverse opinions as to 
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whether attendance should be 
voluntary; second, whether the 
schools are to be conducted, pri- 
marily, for the benefit of the les- 
ser or the better educated enlisted 
men. This involves a question of 
policy that the War Department 
only can determine.” 

The great question in regard 
to schools for the enlisted men 
is, whether they are to be con- 
ducted so as to teach only com- 
mon school subjects, thus making 
the Army a kind of common 
school for the soldier, or to teach 
merely military and professional 
subjects in order to improve the 
soldier and the service. 

For many years past the sol- 
dier received an education gratis 
in the Army, which was sup- 
posed to make it an inducement 
to enlist, and at the same time 
improve him as a citizen, but the 
requirements of modern war 
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make it very doubtful if this is 
the best way of improving the 
time of his present short term of 
service. 

The General Staff of the Army 
appears to be of the opinion that 
the soldier should be taught only 
his profession while in the ser- 
vice, and this opinion General 
Sumner concurs in. 

The other points referred to in 
the report relate to the Organized 
Militia, Target Practice and the 
Absence of Officers from their 
Commands. In regard to the 
last-mentioned evil, General Sum- 
ner recommends the more gen- 
eral utilization of retired officers 
for all duties for which regular 
officers are now detached from 
their commands. 

The entire report is embodied 
in eleven small printed pages, but 
covers all the more important 
points of military administration. 
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AGNES SOREL. 


From Nineteenth Century. 


So much glamor has attached, and 
rightly so, to Joan of Arc, the soldier- 
savior of Charles the Seventh of 
France, that another woman—Agnes 
Serel, Charles’s good angel of a 
less militant order—has been almost 
entirely overlooked, and, where she 
has been remembered, has been treat- 
ed by the few with the honor due to 
her, and by the many merely as 
Charles’s mistress. Whereas Joan of 
Arc may be likened to the archangel 
Michael with slashing sword, Agnes 
Sorel may be compared to the arch- 
angel Raphael, the guardian spirit 
of humanity. To her it was given 
to be the great inspirer of Charles, 
and whatever good this weak king 
and ungrateful man did for his coun- 
try may assuredly be in large meas- 
ure attributed to her influence, just 
as the greatest merit that can be re- 
corded of him personally was his de- 
votion to her whilst she lived, and to 
her memory after she had passed 
away. Agnes Sorel came, as it were, 
between the ebb and flow of the late 
Middle Ages and the Renaissance, 
when chivalry, not as a passing emo- 
tion, but as an education, still lin- 
gered in men’s relations with women. 
Respect for womankind had grown in 
the Middle Ages in France under the 
double influence of religion and chiv- 
alry, of which the cult of the Virgin 
and the cult of the woman were the 
outcome. In honor of both, men 
strove in tournament and fought in 
battle. With the cry “For our Lady,” 
or “For God and my Lady,” men 
hurled themselves into the thick of 
the strife as if the goddess, whether 





| divine or human, in whose name they 


made venture, had made her cham- 
pions invulnerable. And, in a manner 
as it would seem of action and re- 
action, the goddess became humanized, 
and the woman deified. The former 
tendency may be traced in miracles 
attributed to the Virgin, in holy 
meditations, and, later, in the “Mys- 
teries,’ and the latter in tales of 
chivalry, where love is treated as a 
gift from heaven, and the recipients 
of it are idealized. Stories which 
seem to contradict this, and to re- 
fute all accepted ideas of chivalry and 
honor, are frequently original only in 
details, the bases being borrowed from 
Oriental tales. Buddha’s country, the 
land of the Zenana, supplied much 
material of an exaggerated nature 
which in the West became mere cari- 
cature. 

It is always difficult to determine 
the origin of anything so subtle as a 
sentiment, especially one which gradu- 
ally pervades and influences a peo- 
ple. It is, in its way, at first like a 
soft breeze, of which we can only 
see the effect. But as we try to dis- 
cover some definite, if only partial, 
reason for this interchange of simple 
human relations between the Virgin 
and her votaries, we remember that 
St. Francis, the embodiment of ex- 
alted human sentiment, had _ lived, 
and that scholasticism was on the 
wane. Hence spirit, which had so 
long been restrained, and which is 
ever in conflict with form, again pre- 
vailed, and mankind discovered that 
a loving Mother’ had taken the place 
of a stately Queen in the Heavens. 
This attitude towards the Virgin 
is revealed in the miracles attributed 
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to her agency. It is also shown in 
one of the greatest works of piety of 
the thirteenth century, the Medita- 
tions on the Life of Jesus Christ, of 
St. Bonaventura, which, through the 
medium of the “Mysteries,” intro- 
duced into sacred pictorial art some 
of its most dramatic and appealing 
scenes. Where is there to be found 
anything more tenderly human than 
the incident of “Christ taking leave 
of His Mother” before His journey 
to Jerusalem to consummate His mis- 
sion? 

This note of womanly element in 
its fairest form, gradually insinuating 
itself more and more, and permeat- 
ing life, art, and literature, is the 
key to the right understanding of 
the position which woman, not only 
as an individual but also as a class, 
was hencetorth to take in the civilized 
world. 

Before turning our special atten- 
tion to Agnes Sorel, let us recall the 
condition of France at the beginning 
of the fifteenth century. 

When the lunatic king Charles the 
Sixth died in 1422, and Charles, his 
son, at the age of nineteen, succeeded 
under the title of “King of Bourges,” 
Paris was held by the Burgundians, 
who were in league with the English. 
The Dukes of Burgundy and of 
Brittany were alike  vacillating 
in their policy, being at _ one 
time attached to the king’s party, 
and at another allied to the English. 
With the exception of a few castles, 
the strongholds of lords loyal to the 
Crown, the English possessed the 
whole of France north of the Loire, 
from the Muese to the Bay of Mont 
St. Michael. Hither the Duke of 


Bedford was sent as regent for the 
English king, Henry the Sixth, then 
ten months old, who, by the terms 
of the Treaty of Troyes (1420), was 
the lawful king, the right of succes- 
sion having been conferred on his 
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father, Henry the Fifth, when he mar- 
ried Catherine, the daughter of 
Charles the Sixth of France. 

Charles the Seventh divided his 
time between Bourges and Poitiers, 
where the government was carried 
on, and the places he dearly loved, 
Loches, Chinnon, and Tours, in 
which he sought the solitude he craved 
for. But even in these seemingly 
peaceful retréats, his lethargy and in- 
dolence were disturbed by perpetual 
intrigues, which it must be admitted 
were largely fostered by his own ca- 
prices and fickle, affections. Mean- 
while a cry of misery was arising 
from the  war-devastated land. 
Churches and convents, castles and 
cottages, were all fallen into ruin, 
and brambles grew in the untilled 
land where once had waved golden 
corn. As Alain Chartier wrote at 
the time, “Les pays champestres sont 
tournez a l’estat de la mer, ou chas- 
cun a tant de seigneurie comme il a 
de .force.” Men of all conditions, 
from the proudest lord to the poorest 
peasant, joined in spasmodic and de- 
tached efforts to drive out the Eng- 
lish, but with the result that they did 
little else than harass them. Want 
of cohesion was the characteristic of 
the national resistance, until, from 
a small village in the east of France, 
there appeared a deliverer in the per- 
son of Joan of Arc. Instantly, as if 
her sword were a magic wand, all 
the fighting men, impelled and in- 
spired by the strength of her per- 
sonality, rallied around her, and vic- 
tory was assured. 

The story of the siege and sur- 
render of Orleans, of the crowning of 
Charles in Rheims Cathedral, of Joan 
subsequently falling into the hands 
of the Burgundians, who sold her 
to their allies, the English, of her 
shameful trial and cruel death, are 
facts so well known, that they may 
well be passed over here as briefly as 
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possible. Suffice it to say that, ex- 
cept for a time, even the triumph of 
this maiden-patriot did little to rouse 
the indolent king, who speedily re- 
turned to his selfish life in Touraine. 
War, pillage, and anarchy again de- 
vastated France. But gradually a 
change came over Charles. He seem- 
ed to awake as from a stupor. Dis- 
solute and self-seeking favorites were 
dismissed, and the king was sur- 
rounded by able and high-minded 
men. He bestirred himself to make 
a final peace with Burgundy and Brit- 
tany, and to take a part in the war 
which was still smouldering, though 
there were signs of its approaching 
end. 

What was the secret of such a 
changer When we consider the 
king’s life before he came under the 
influence of Agnes Sorel, and his 
relapse into indolence and debauch- 
ery after her death, we can only at- 
tribute it to her sympathetic and wise 
guidance. Joan of Arc represented 
the popular element, Agnes Sorel 
the aristocratic. Joan of Arc aroused 
the people to united action by her 
enthusiasm and success, Agnes Sorel 
completed the consolidation of the 
kingdom by inspiring and sustaining 
the king. Perhaps no one man could 
have accomplished such a revolution. 
It took two women to do this, and 
what they did was not of mere pass- 
ing worth. Phcenix-like, France 
arose from the ashes of the Hun- 
dred Years War, and it was Agnes 
Sorel, as priestess, who stirred the 
embers which hid the new life. 

Voltaire, generally more ready to 
scoff than to approve, wrote thus 
of Agnes Sorel: 


Le bon roi Charles, au printemps de 
ses jours, 
2S Se eS Bee 

Avait trouvé, pour le bien de la 
France, 

Une beauté, nommée Agnes Sorel. 
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Was it for the good of France? Let 
us disregard prejudices and examine 
facts. Even then, if all that is known 
of her were written, it could only 
bear to this rare personality the re- 
semblance which a faint reflecticn 
does to reality. 


Agnes Sorel was born about 1410, 
in the Castle of Fromenteau, in Tou- 
raine. Her father, Jean Soreau, or 
Sorel, was lord of Coudon, and be- 
longed to the lesser nobility. It was 
in this beautiful country of forest and 
meadow-land, of silvery rivers and 
meandering streams, that Agnes lived 
until about her fifteenth year, her 
education being principally religious, 
for religion naturally held the first 
place in a society which still retained 
faith in the supernatural. It was 
customary at that time for girls of 
noble birth to complete their edu- 
cation either at Court or at the castle 
of some princely person, for such 
places were considered excellent 
schools of courtesy and other virtues 
for the daughters as well as for the 
sons of the nobility. 


It was to the Court of Lorraine 
that Agnes was summoned as maid- 
of houor to the Dutchess Isabelle, 
wife of René, Duke of Anjou and 
Lorraine and Count of Provence, a 
prince distinguished for chivalry and 
learning. The intellectual and chiv- 
alrous atmosphere must have been 
peculiarly congenial to the sympa- 
thetic and versatile nature of Agnes 
Sorel. We can picture her listening 
to the Duke René reading his latest 
poem to one or two of his brother 
poets in the castle pleasuance, or dis- 
coursing on philosophy or statecraft, 
or attending some brilliant pageant 
or sumptuous féte. Chivalry, though 
dead as an institution, still survived 
as a recreation, and, as an appeal 
from the past to the cultured imagi- 
nation, and René, medieval knight 
that he was in sentiment, dearly 
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loved the gorgeous spectacle of a 
tournament, with the knight joust- 
ing in honor of his chosen lady. At 
this Court Agnes also came under 
the influence of Yolande of Aragon, 
widow of Louis. King of Naples 
and Sicily, great-granddaughter of 
King John of France, mother of the 
Duke René, and mother-in-law of 
King Charles the Seventh, a woman 
renowned for ‘her extraordinary 
political capacity. All these ties, 
and the remembrance of the French 
blood in her veins, emphasised Yo- 
lande’s domonant passion—the love 
of France—and it may well be that 
in this patriotic atmosphere Agnes 
Sorel became imbued with a like 
passion, which later she was to 
develop in all its perfection, rivalled 
only by her devotion to the well- 
being and glory of her royal lover. 

Patriotism was a virtue of recent 
growth in France; for, in order to 
thrive, it requires unity of idea, and 
during the Middle Ages the only 
idea common to all was Christianity, 
which from the nature of its teach- 
ing of humility and fraternity, does 
not make for patriotism. It may ce- 
ment the structure, but it does not 
form the basis. It was only after years 
of suffering and unrest that men 
learned to sink their individual and 
local interests in those of the nation 
as a whole. Then, and only_then, 
could patriotism arise, and only 
under such conditions could it flour- 
ish. 

How long Agnes lived at the 
Court of Lorraine (one of the most 
refined and cultured Courts of the 
time), and how her first meeting 
with the king came about, is certain. 
It is impossible that she may have 
been at the coronation at Rheims, 
in 1429, or that she may have ac- 
companied Isabelle of Lorraine to 
Tours, in 1431, when the latter went 
to beseech the king to use his in- 
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fluence to deliver her. husband from 
prison. We should like to think 
that it happened in the latter way, 
for this would lend, additional inter- 
est to the exquisite miniature in the 
Bibliotheque Nationale (at one time 
in the Book of Hours of Etienne 
Chevalier, now for the most part 
at Chantilly), which it seems prob- 
able represents Agnes Sorel as a 
youthful shepherdess, with the Castle 
of Loches in the background, and 
Charles the Seventh riding towards 
her. As has been already suggested 
elsewhere,* this may have been a 
poetical rendering of their first meet- 
ing. We at least know for certain 
that from the year 1432, when Isa- 
belle went to Naples during the cap- 
tivity of her husband, Agnes was no 
longer in her service. It seems more 
than probable. that she had already 
attracted the notice of Charles, and 
that in this year she took up her 
residence in Touraine, no doubt gain- 
ing her influence over the king at 
first by her beauty, which all her 
contemporaries proclaim, and after- 
wards by that mysterious combi- 
nation of ability and grace, of in- 
telligence and physical vitality, which 
held him captive for nearly twenty 
years. During this time she, like a 
true woman, and no ordinary place- 
hunter, made his devotion to her 
react upon himself, for the good of 
his country and to his own honor. 
She not only counselled him wisely 
herself, but persuaded him to sur- 
round himself with wise counsel- 
lors. 


Of these counsellors, and the able 
and devoted men who served the 
king in divers ways, some few stand 
out more prominently than the rest, 
because of their position of intimacy 
in the royal circle, and their special 
and enduring frendship with Agnes 
Sorel. Such were Etienne Chevalier, 


*Athenaeum, June 25, 1904. 
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treasurer of France, Pierre de Brézé, 
of a noble Angevin family, and séné- 
chal of Normandy after the expul- 
sion of the English and Jacques 
Ceeur, the king’s goldsmith and 
financier, whose house at Bourges, 
with its angel-céiled chapel, still de- 
lights the traveller. 

Etienne Chevalier was for some 
time secretary to the king, and, 
after filling one or two smaller posts 

“connected with finance, was made 
treasurer of France, and member of 
the grand council. In addition to 
administrative capacity, he possessed 
a brilliant intellect and a great love 
of art. It is to his initiative that we 
owe the only suggestions in portrait- 
ure of Agnes Sorel. It was to him 
also that the king confided the super- 
vision of the erection of the monu- 
ments to her memory at Jumiéges 
and Loches—Jumiéges, where she 
died in 1450, and where her heart 
was buried, and Loches, her favorite 
place of sojourn, and to whose 
church and chapter she had made large 
gifts. To Loches her body was borne 
in royal splendor, and laid to rest in 
the choir of the church, where her 
simple tomb, long since removed to 
a side chapel, may still be seen. We 
can imagine the loving care with 
which Etienne Chevalier watched, 
and possibly even gave suggestions 
to, the sculptor as he worked at her 
recumbent effigy representing her 
with a Book of Hours in her hand, 
her feet resting against two lambs, 
and her head guarded by two angels 
with outstretched wings. Perhaps 
this stone effigy was the one true 
portrait of Agnes, but the head and 
face were partially destroyed a few 
years after the Revolution, and re- 
stored in their present form in 1806, 
so that little of the original now re- 
mains. 


This tomb has a _ strange and 
chequered history. Soon after the 
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death of Charles (1461), the Chapter 
of Loches made request to Louis 
the Eleventh to have it removed to 
a side chapel, since they considered 
it unfitting for the dust of such an 
one to repose in the choir. Louis, 
using his subtlety to better purpose 
than was his wont, replied that, if 
they removed the tomb, they must 
return her gifts. Naturally these 
worthy ecclesiastics silenced their 
consciences, and kept the tomb where 
it was. In the reign of Louis the 
Fourteenth it was removed to its 
present position in the side chapel, 
and in 1793 it was rifled, her dust 
cast .to the winds, and the features 
defaced. But what matter? Agnes 
had done her work, work which had 
to be done, and: which she alone 
could do. 


Another of the little band of chos- 
en spirits of which Agnes was the 
soul and centre was Pierre de Brézé, 
lord of Varenne and Brissac, who 
early showed himself a man of af- 
fairs, and was admitted to the king’s 
council when he was but twenty-sev- 
en. In war, administration, and 
finance he proved himself equally 
trustworthy and skilful, and to these 
qualities he added others of a bril- 
liant- intellectual nature. He advan- 
ced from one post of trust to an- 
other, until the king himself pre- 
sented him with the keys of the city 
and castle of Rouen. Thus he be- 
came sénéchal of Normandy, an hon- 
or which remained in his family. 
One of his descendants, Louis de 
Brézé, was the husband of Diane de 
Poitiers. 

Jacques Coeur, whose life was so 
intimately associated with the Court 
during Agnes’s lifetime, and so sadly 
marred and ended after her . death, 
was the son of a simple merchant of 
Bourges. Following in the wake of 
many adventurous and ambitious 
merchants of the time, he journeyed 
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to the East, and amassed a large for- 
tune, which he placed at the dis- 
posal of the king. This enabled 
Charles to carry on the war in spite 
of his impoverished exchequer, and 
to make a final and successful effort 
against the English. But, like many 
another on whom Fortune has smiled, 
evil tongues and envious hearts be- 
gan, ere long, their vampire work, 
and after the death of his friend and 
patroness, Agnes Sorel, Charles made 
no effort on his behalf, but left him 
at the mercy of his calumniators in 
the same base and heartless way in 
which he had abandoned Joan of 
Arc. Jacques, his goods confiscated, 
and his life in danger, was obliged 
to fly the country, and died fighting, 
in the Pope’s service, against the 
Turk. 

Of the beauty of Agnes Sorel there 
can be no doubt, for all contempo- 
rary chroniclers and poets tell of 
it. Even the Pope, Pius the Second, 
allowed himself to descend from his 
frigid heights of supposed indiffer- 
ence to feminine charm to add his 
tribute of praise to the general hom- 
age. Considering that there are so 
many types of physical beauty, ap- 
pealing to as many different tem- 
peraments, there must have been 
something rare and remarkable in 
Agnes to have attracted and held 
bound all who came in contact with 
her. We can but conclude that this 
unanimous judgment could only have 
been the result of that mysterious 
union, so illusive, so indefinable, of 
spiritual with physical beauty. The 
records of the time merely tell us 
that she had blue eyes and fair hair 
in abundance. The only picture we 


can judge her by—for the miniatures, 
by Fouquet, at Chantilly, from Etien- 
ne Chevalier’s Book of Hours, though 
exquisite in delicacy, are too minute 
for much characterization—is, even 
if we accept it as the original from 
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Fouquet’s hand; an overcleaned work 


_ in the Museum at Antwerp. This, 


or the original painting, formed a 
wing of the diptych painted to adorn 
the tomb of Etienne Chevalier and 
his wife in the cathedral of Melum, 
the other “wing—now in the Royal 
Museum, Berlin—representing Etien- 
ne Chevalier himself, in the atti- 
tude of prayer, his patron saint, St. 
Stephen, beside him. 

Of the miniatures at Chantilly, the 
whole series of which forms a most 
tender and rare tribute to friendship, 
only brief mention can here be made. 
The most simple and beautiful in 
sentiment and design is that of the 
Annunciation, in which the seated 
Virgin, in the likeness of Agnes Sor- 
el, with bowed head receives the 
angel’s message. The scene is laid 
in a Gothic chapel, with statues of 
the Prophets all around, and Moses, 
holding the Books of the Law, as 
the central figure of the group. This 
assemblage of Old Testament seers 
certainly typifies the Old dispensa- 
tion, whilst the Annunciation pre- 
figures the New, and to us the 
whole may not unfitly form an alle- 
gory of the new order which Agnes 
Sorel was to help to bring about. 
In another miniature—The visit of 
the Magi—Etienne Chevalier him- 
self, as one of the kings, kneels be- 
fore the Virgin, here also represent- 
ed in the likeness of Agnes. And so 
on, throughout the series, in all the 
scenes of the Virgin’s life, we find 
her bearing the features of Agnes 
until an older and sadder type be- 
comes necessary in the Crucifixion, 
the Entombment, and the Announce- 
ment of the Death, and the Death, 
of the Virgin. When, however,. 
death has transfigured age and sor- 
row, the likeness of Agnes reap- 
pears in the Assumption, the Coro- 
nation, and, the crowning glory, the 
Enthronement, of the Virgin. 
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There is only one unanimous opin- 
ion concerning Agnes Sorel, and that 
is as to her beauty. For the rest, 
it would seem as if prejudice and 
flattery held the scales. The mean 
is difficult to discover, and perhaps 
it is only possible to get somewhere 
near it by studying results—the re- 
markable change in Charles’s life 
and conduct from the time when 
Agnes appears to have first come 
into his life, until her death. 

In the face of conflicting records, 
it is no easy matter to determine 
when Agnes Sorel first became the 
king’s mistress. In 1435, when the 
Treaty of Arras was concluded be- 
tween Charles and the Duke of Bur- 
gundy, Cardinal de Sainte-Croix 
(afterwards Pope Pius the Second) 
was Papal legate at the French Court, 
and aided in the negotiations. He 
tells in his memoirs that the relation 
between Charles and Agnes was 


known publicly at the time, and that 
the king could do nothing without her, 


even having her at his side at the 
royal councils. The trustworthiness 
of this statement has, however, been 
so questioned, that it seems safer to 
endeavor to arrive at the truth from 
other sources. It is an admitted 
fact that in 1433 the manner of 
Charles’s_ life entirely changed. 
Though doubtless the politic Yo- 
lande, Charles’s mother-in-law, and 
Marie of Anjou, his wife, exercised 
some influence over him, the change 
was so sudden, and, while it lasted, 
so radical, that it is difficult to see 
in it merely the outcome of this 
home influence, which had already 
existed for some years, and which 
continued after the death of Agnes, 
with the same almost negative re- 
sult. In that year the infamous fa- 
vorite, La Trémouille, who had been 
the king’s evil genius for six years, 
was dismissed, and soon after we 
read of favors granted by the king 
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to Agnes’s relations. From that time 
Charles ceased to spend his time, as 
it were, in dreamland in the fair 
Tourine country, and engaged him- 
self in affairs of State, listening to 
and accepting wise counsels, favor- 
ing the restoration of schools and 
universities—which, in the uncertain 
state of the country, had almost 
ceased to exist—and encuuraging the 
final efforts to expel the national 
enemy, even at times personally join- 
ing in the fight. If we see in this 
the guiding spirit of Agnes, the se- 
cret of her influence is not very 
difficult to discover. Apart from her 
beauty, which, with Charles, would 
be a potent factor, Agnes had a 
woman’s insight and skill in her re- 
lations with him, ever holding up to 
him the glory and obligations of 
kingship, at the same time herself 
entering, with all the vitality of her 
extraordinary nature, into 1us favor- 
ite pastimes. We know that in one 
or other of her many residences near 
Chinon or Loches, she and the King 
often spent the evening playing 
piquet or chess (the latter being his 
favorite game), and then, on the 
morrow, rode forth together to the 
chase. So the days were passed in 
work and simple outdoor pleasures, 
Agnes taking no recognized public 
part in the king’s life, but devoting 
herself heart and soul to the task 
she had in hand. But besides these 
relaxations of peace, there was also 
the reality of war; for the war still 
lingered on, though feebly. The 
English had lost their ally, the Duke 
of Burgundy, as well as Bedford, 
the able Regent, and there was no 
fit man to take the latter’s place. 
Paris opened her gates to Charles 
in 1436, and in the following year 
Charles, after having reigned four- 
teen years, made his first State entry 
into the capital of his kingdom, 
mounted on a white charger, the sign 
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of sovereignty. In 1444 a treaty was 
concluded at Tours with the Eng- 
lish, and, to make the compact doub- 
ly sure, Margaret of Anjou, a niece 
of the king, was married to Henry 
the Sixth of England. For about 
a month the Court and its princely 
visitors gave themselves up to fétes 
and pageants, and it was during this 
time of rejoicing that the position of 
Agnes was officially recognized. She 
was made lady-in-waiting to the 
Queen, and took a prominent part 
throughout the festival. Charles 
gave her the royal castle of Beauté, 
on the Marne, near the Bois de Vin- 
cennes, “le plus bel chastel et joly 
et le mieux assis qui fust en I’Isle 
de France,” desiring, as was said, 
that she should be “Dame _ de 
Beauté de nom comme de_ fait.” 
From the time of her public recog- 
nition she appeared with the king at 
all the brilliant festivities celebrated 
in honor of treaties and marriages. 
She also sat in the royal council, a 
position which, as a king’s mistress, 
she was tne first to occupy, though 
we know that Henri the Second 
took no step without first conferring 
with Diane de Poitiers, and _ that 
Madame de Maintenon sat in Louis 
the Fourteenth’s privy council. 

The change which came _ over 
France after the Treaty of Tours 
was marvellous, alike in its extent 
and its rapidity. Commerce was 
again resumed between the two na- 
tions; men and women once again 
ventured without the city walls, to 
breathe, as it were, the fresh air 
of liberty; and those who had been 
called upon to fight returned to their 
work in the fields or the towns. We 
cannot better voice the feeling of 
‘the people than by borrowing the 
song of a poet of the day: 


Le temps a laissé son manteau 
De vent, de froidure et de pluie, 
Et s’est vétu de broderie, 
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De soliel rayant, clair et beau; 

Il n’y a pveste ne oiseau 

Qu’en son. jargon ne chante ou crie: 
Le temps a laissé, son manteau. 


Now that Agnes had assumed a 
definite réle at Court, she lived 
principally at Loches, where the king 
assigned to her “son quartier de 
maison” within the castle, and also 
gave her a residence without the 
walls. Here she shone like a radiant 
star; for although the king did not 
have much personal influence on the 
movement in art~ and letters, his 
Court was the meeting-place of many 
distinguished and intellectual men. 
Among them we find the name of 
Alain Chartier, the poet, and some- 
time secretary to the king, and one 
of the ambassadors who went to Ed- 
inburgh to ask the hand of the little 
Margaret of Scotland for the Dau- 
phin. We remember him now chiefly 
in connection with the charming 
story told of this girl-wife of the 
Dauphin Louis. Betrothed to Louis 
when she was a child of three, and 
sent to France to be brought up at 
the Court, she was married at twelve 
to this boy of thirteen, who could 
not possibly appreciate her simple, 
sweet nature which endeared her to 
all otners. One day as she was pass- 
ing with her ladies through a room 
in the castle, she saw Alain Chartier 
lying on a, bench asleep. She ap- 
proached quietly, and kissed him, 
much to the surprise of her attend- 
ants that she could “kiss so ugly a 
man.” And she made answer: “I 
did not kiss the man, but the precious 
mouth whence so many beautiful and 
fair words have issued.” Poor little 
poetess! Fortunately her life was a 
short one. She died when she was 
just twenty-one, with these words 
on her iips: “Fi de la vie de ce 
monde, ne m’en parlez plus.” 

The last scene of Agnes’s life was 
pathetically interesting. Her end 
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came almost suddenly. The king, 
listening to advice, had resolved to 
continue the war in Normandy, and, 
at the instigation of Agnes, if we 
may believe the words of a courtly 
writer of the time, had himself gone 
to the front. Rouen was taken, and 
Charles entered in triumph. The 
streets were decked with flowers and 
branches, and the houses hung with 
rich draperies, and everywhere the 
‘leopards and quarterings of England 
had been replaced by the fcur-de-lis. 
Charles, preceded by a gorgeous pro- 
cession of archers, each company ar- 
rayed in the livery of its lord, and 
carrying his special banner, follow- 
ed, under a canopy, on a horse ca- 
parisoned to the ground with blue 
cloth sprinkled with fleurs-de-lis of 
gold, surrounded by princes and the 
principal captains and officers of the 
Crown. Slowly he made his way to 
the cathedral through the shouting 
multitude, and to the sound of many 
fiddles and the fanfare of trumpets. 
There he descended, kissed the relics 
as he knelt beneath the great portal, 
and then entered its hushed and sol- 
emn dimness to return thanks. But 
scarce had the air ceased to ring with 
the plaudits of the people when the 
report of a plot against the king, de- 
vised by the Dauphin, is said to have 
come to the ears of Agnes, and she 
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hastened to the king at Jumieges, 
whither he had retired for a short 
rest during the unusual and inclem- 
ent winter. Here, stricken by a 
mysterious sickness, by some _at- 
tributed to poison, she died in Febru- 
ary, 1450, in her manor of Mesnil, 
near the Abbey of Jumiéges. The 
king was with her to the end, and 
could only be induced to withdraw 
when her lifeless form sank back in 
his arms. So died this wonderful 
and fascinating woman, who had 
lived and labored for her country 
through perhaps the most critical 
period of its history. 

Bearing in mind the condition of 
France at the time of Agnes Sorel’s 
accession to power, the extent of 
the influence she admittedly exercised 
in the counsels of the king, and the 
great change which came over the 
royal fortunes, and the fortunes of 
the country, during the years of her 
ascendency, it is scarcely possible to 
refuse to her some share in the rec- 
ognition sd lavishly bestowed upon 
the other great woman of that time 
—Joan of Arc. The one may be said 
to have’ been the complement of the 
other. Both were necessary to the 


needs of the day, and the glory of 
successful accomplishment should be 
shared between them. 

Atice. KeEmMp-WELcH. 
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GENERAL LUCIUS HENRY WARREN. 


Soldier, lawyer; born in Charles- 
town, Mass., Oct. 6, 1838. Married 
Jane Maria, daughter of Amor Hol- 
lingsworth, of Milton, Mass., Oct. 
1, 1868; son of Judge George Wash- 
ington Warren, of Boston; traces 
his descent in the sixth generation 
from John Warren, a descendant of 
the Earl of Warren, who came over 
with Sir Richard Saltonstall in 
Winthrop’s fleet and settled in Wa- 
tertown, Mass. His mother, Lucy 
Rogers, was a daughter of Jona- 
than Newell, M. D., of Stowe, a de- 
scendant of the martyr, John 
Rogers. Graduated from Princeton 
College 1860, received degree of 
A. M., 1865, Harvard University, 
LL. B., 1862. Admitted to the 
Massachusetts bar, July 28, 1862; 
Philadelphia bar, May 17, 1879. En- 
listed in the Thirty-second Regi- 
ment, Massachusetts Volunteers, 
July 30th, 1862; following August 
was commissioned Second Lieuten- 
ant, and in December, First Lieu- 
tenant, “for bravery at Fredericks- 
burg.” Major United States Col- 
ored Troops, 1864; Lieutenant#Col- 
onel of same 1865; honorably mus- 
tered out Jan. 25, 1867. Commis- 
sioned First Lieutenant Thirty- 
ninth United States Infantry July 
28, 1866; Captain, July 31, 1867. 
Resigned Oct. 15, 1871. Brevetted 
Lieutenant Colonel, Colonel and 
Brigadier General United States 
Volunteers “for gallantry in front 
of Petersburg,” and Major and 
Lieutenant Colonel United States 
Army “for gallant and meritorious 
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services during the war.” Joined 
Second (Griffin’s) Brigade, First 
Division Fifth Army Corps; present 
with Porter’s Corps at Second Bull 
Run; engaged at Antietam and 
Fredericksburg; commanded com- 
pany at Chancellorsville; as com- 
pany’s commander participated 
in the various skirmishes and 
battles of the army of the Po- 
tomac (except Gettysburg, when in 
hospital); on duty as Judge Advo- 
cate, winter 1863-1864; took part in 
the sieges of Petersburg and Rich- 
mond, being twice wounded; was in 
command of regiment most. of the 
time, and often of the brigade, and 
upon the evacuation of Richmond, 
April 1, 1865, commanded the first 
colored troops that entered. In 
May, 1865, was with troops sent to 
Texas, under Gen. Sheridan, to look 
after Maximillian, the Emperor of 
Mexico; in command at Brazos, 
Santiago, 1865, and the. District of 
Indianola, Texas, 1866: In July, 
1867, being in command of com- 
pany and Post at New Ibera, La., 
while suppressing a mutiny, re- 
ceived seven bayonet wounds in 
left arm; in January, 1868, appoint- 
ed Aide de Camp to Brevet Major 
Gen. Robert C. Buchanan, United 
States Army, commanding Depart- 
ment of Louisiana and Texas, and 
became Acting Assistant Adjutant 
General on his staff during the re- 
construction . period. Resigned 
Oct. 15, 1879. Practiced law at 
Philadelphia bar from 1879 to Oc- 
tober, 1886; since then has been 
living in Europe. 








